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COMMENT 


Tue President’s message may be sharply divided into two 


parts. In one, Mr. Roosevelt appears as a political and social 
philosopher; in.the other, as an executive officer. In the one 
character he is vague but eloquent, even epigrammatic; in 
the other he is sharp, clear, decisive, and practical. When he 
deals with industrial, tariff, and labor questions, we learn noth- 
ing from him; when he talks of the needs of the army and 
navy, of the policy which should guide us in our treatment of 
the Indians, of forestry and game preserves, of the conditions 
and needs of Washington, and of the like, he impresses us by 
the acuteness and justness of his observations, as well as by 
the loftiness of his ideals. The opening sentences of his 
message are marked by a fervor of patriotism which warms 
the hearts of his readers towards him. The effect of these 
phrases was manifested in London as well as here, and gained 
at once a sympathetic audience. The subject, however, in 
which the listening world was most interested was that of 
trusts. There had been such sounding proclamation, such 
busy preparation, such a movement of the whole executive ma- 
chinery, such an evident absorption of the President’s mind, 
such an intensity of purpose, that it was supposed that we 
should at last have something definite on what undoubtedly 
appears to the President to be the leading issue of the time. 
This expectation, too, seemed to be more than justified by the 
submissive attitude of Congressmen as they returned to Wash- 
ington. They not only acknowledged the party’s debt of 
gratitude to the President in the recent elections, but many 
of them predicted that the President would have his way on 
this question. Indeed, so much eagerness is felt by some of 
the law-makers that they took up the subject of trusts on the 
very day on which the President’s message was read. Mr. 
Littlefield of Maine was made chairman of a subcommittee 
of the House Judiciary Committee which was charged with 
the duty of evolving a bill. In the Senate, Mr. Cullom in- 
troduced a bill of the most extraordinary character, for it 
provides, among: other things, that the Federal government 
may declare a State corporation to be a monopoly, and may 
exclude its products from inter-State and from foreign com- 
merce. This bill is the direct fruit of Mr. Roosevelt’s and 


Mr. Knox’s speeches, but, with all the incitement to pick up 
the standard and carry it to the front, to sound the note of a 
leadership that was offered him, the President contented him- 
self with repeating in his message the generalities of his 
speeches. 


When the message is carefully read, it is still difficult to 
discover precisely the object of the President’s exhortations. 
He says so much in favor of combinations of capital; he speaks 
of them as “an inevitable development of modern industrial- 
ism”; he realizes that undue interference with them would 
“strike down wealth, with the result of closing down factories 
and mines, of turning the wage-worker idle into the streets, 
and leaving the farmer without a market for what he grows.” 
And yet he insists that the Federal government shall “ super- 
vise and control” the actions of these great and beneficent 
producers of wealth “to prevent” them from “doing ill.” 
Unfortunately, the President continues to hold his peace as 
to what are the ills which these corporations do, nor does he 
reveal to us how he would “ prevent,” or “curb,” or regulate 
the trusts. He agrees now with the Attorney-General that 
Congress has the power, and that a constitutional amendment 
is not necessary. If he had pointed out the wrong to be reme- 
died and the remedies to be applied, this part of the mes- 
sage would have had the ring of leadership which it now 
lacks. Now it may be, as it has been said, that the President 
is timidly balancing between the trusts and the suppressors, 
whereas it is perfectly clear to those who will read the At- 
torney-General’s Pittsburg speech into the message that the 
Presiden: favors some such invasion of the States as is con- 
templated by the Cullom bill, and, what is of great importance, 
the substitution of the judgment of the courts for the pre- 
vision of Congress as to whether any given combination is a 
reasonable or unreasonable monopoly or restraint of trade. 
It will be observed that he speaks of “ unjust discrimination ” 
and “fraudulent over-capitalization” as pre-eminently subjects 
for courts and not for legislatures. On the surface, however, 
and without this speech, the message adds nothing whatever 
to our knowledge of the President’s opinions and plans, and 
this being. true of it, its general profession of a proper ap- 
preciation of the value of well-conducted combinations does 
not do away with the impression that the President is making 
war on the modern industrial movement, and that he, there- 
fore, seriously threatens that much of our prosperity which 
is due to its achievements, economies, and enterprise. 


On the tariff question the President is also vague, except 
as he objects to the abolition of duties on trust products, 
regarding that method of tariff revision as unsound. What he 
really wants is a law authorizing him to appoint a commission 
of experts who shall recommend a plan of revision after study- 
ing the full collections of statistics already in the possession 
of the government. They who are familiar with his views are 
quite confident that he does not expect to accomplish any- 
thing through reciprocity treaties, and know that he will be 
greatly surprised if the Senate ratifies any of those that were 
negotiated by Mr. McKinley. It is clear, from the message, 
that the President believes that some changes in the tariff are 
necessary, but he is very eager, on the other hand, to allay 
the fears of the protected interests, and assures them that 
while it is well “from time to time to make the necessary re- 
application of the principle [of protection] to the shifting 
national needs,” scrupulous care will be taken, so long as he 
is President, “that the reapplication shall be made in such a 
way that it will not amount to a dislocation of our system, the 
mere threat of which (not to speak of the performance) would 
produce paralysis in the business energies of the community.” 
The President may rest assured that the appointment of a 
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tariff commission will disturb no protected interest. On the 
contrary, this is the method of marking time and preventing 
revision which always commends itself to those who are op- 
posed to any change whatever. It was so in 1883; it will be 
so in 19053. 


The President’s remarks on organized capital and organized 
labor are generalities, the soundness of which depends entirely 
upon their application in any given case. We will all admit 
that labor has the right to organize, as capital has; and we 
cannot dispute the statement that organization in both in- 
stances has at times been efficient for good. This part of the 
message recommends no legislation directed against organiza- 
tion, or authorizing the Federal government to intervene in 
disputes between employer and employee. It is full of sound 
philosophical statements, notably this: “ Every employer, ev- 
ery wage-worker, must be guaranteed his liberty and his right 
to do as he likes with his property or his labor so long as he 
does not infringe on the rights of others.” This is sound, 
but it was not applied in the recent troubles in the anthracite 
region. While the President does not ask for power to inter- 
vene in strikes and lockouts, he does ask for the establishment 
of a new department, that of Commerce, whose head shall be 
a member of the cabinet. He thinks that this is made neces- 
sary by the “rapid multiplication of questions affecting labor 
and capital, the growth and complexity of the organizations 
through which both labor and capital now find expression, the 
steady tendency towards the employment of capital in large 
corporations, etc.” Of course, if the Secretary of Commerce 
is to have jurisdiction in labor troubles and over trusts, as 
well as over all inter-State and foreign commerce, much more 
power than is now possessed by the President must be be- 
stowed upon him by act of Congress. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the executive, either President. or cabinet officer, 
is always to intervene unofficially. The possible danger of 
such intervention is already foreshadowed in the case of the 
coal strike. The President intervened there as Theodore 
Roosevelt. It was his strong desire that all parties to the con- 
troversy, including the country, should understand and com- 
prehend the unofficial character of his action. Finally, after 
the commission had been apparently constituted by mutual 
consent at the request of Theodore Roosevelt, citizen, Mr. 
Mitchell insisted that Mr. Roosevelt’s invitation to him to 
consult with himself and the operators was, in fact, a recog- 
nition by the President of the United States of the United 
Mine Workers, and of the justice of that organization’s claim 
to recognition by the operators. Moreover, the whole theory 
of Mr. Roosevelt is endangered by the introduction by Mr. 
Cannon, apparently with the President’s consent, of a bill to 
make the commission official by paying its members and their 
expenses out of the public Treasury. The Federal government 
‘cannot go on securing jurisdiction in this way, by indirection 
and after the fact. Therefore we suppose that the President 
means that the Secretary of Commerce, who, if such an office 
be established, will be Mr. Cortelyou, shall be created by law 
a standing arbitrator in labor disputes, and a national con- 
stable charged with the task of preventing trusts from doing 
wrong. 


A great many thousand readers have giggled at the Presi- 
dent’s preliminary declaration in his message to Congress 
that we are the sons of men who had iron in their blood, and 
that ours is not the creed of the weakling and the coward. 
These are deathless truths, indeed, but they do not fire the 
blood unless the oceasion is ripe for their disclosure, nor do 
they gain in force by overmuch repetition. A simple as- 
surance from the President from time to time that his powder 
is dry would carry as much conviction as his periodical 
ignition of samples of it. Just at the present moment the 
coward and the weakling are so little to the fore and offer so 
few attractions that it is hard to say what their creed, for 
ihe moment, may be, though the papers reported that a hun- 
dred and fifty of the Anti-Imperialists took luncheon to- 
gether last week at the Twentieth Century Club in Boston. 


Secretary Root’s argument in behalf of his plan for a gen- 
eral staff is so clear, logical, and convincing that it is greatly 
to be regretted that nothing is likely to come of it at this 
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short session of Congress. However, it is one of the idiosyn- 
crasies of such a representative government as our own that 
not only is long discussion required to secure the adoption 
of an obvious reform by our law-making body, but often it 
is found to be necessary so to arouse public sentiment that 
Congress at length receives a mandate which it dare not 
disobey. While it is doubtful if army organization is a sub- 
ject which is calculated to awaken much public interest, we 
are a business people, a practical people, and Mr. Root has 
demonstrated that, as at present organized, the army is de- 
fective at the top; that although an admirable instrument for 
its purpose, well officered, well equipped, and of admirable 
personnel, it cannot be effectively handled for lack of direct- 
ing intelligence. This intelligence can only be supplied by the 
formation of such a general staff as that which is reeommended 
by the Secretary of War. It would be a staff, as he says, be- 
cause its duties would be those of statf-officers, while it would 
be a general staff because they would affect the army gen- 
erally. The present staff organization is one of separated de- 
partments. There is no connecting link between them. More- 
over, they are administrative. One feeds, another clothes and 
transports, another doctors, another pays, and another arms 
the troops. There is no one body of officers who can inform 
the President, in an emergency, as to what troops are avail- 
able for a required service; what relative proportions of the 
different arms of the service would be best for a projected 
movement; how such a force could be best mobilized or trans- 
ported; what food it might require, and where it could be 
found; what should be the plan of attack; what would be 
the nature of the enemy’s country, or the best line of our own 
defence. Mr. Root shows the necessity for such a staff, and 
points out the absolutely essential tasks that it would per- 
form with his great ability of statement. His report ought 
to make an impression on Congress; he has already deeply im- 
pressed intelligent and interested minds with the fact that the 
country is spending millions a year on a first-rate fighting 
force which has no intelligent directing head. The adoption 
of the general-staff plan is dictated by plain common-sense. 


In Secretary Root’s report there are two recommendations 
concerning the Philippines that ought to be complied with 
at once. He urges that the duties levied in the United States 
upon products of the Philippine archipelago imported there- 
from be reduced to 25 per cent. of the Dingley tariff rates. 
Inasmuch as we now admit the products of Porto Rico duty 
free, it is obviously unjust to discriminate against the Philip- 
pines, which are entitled to equally liberal treatment at our 
hands. Nor is it reasonable to expect a development of in- 
dustrial and commercial prosperity in the archipelago if we 
practically bar Philippine products from our market. In the 
case, for example, of the Philippine—or, as they are called in 
the trade, Manila—cigars, we have virtually deprived them of 
ithe Spanish market to which they formerly had access, and we 
have thus far refused to give them a market in the United 
States. The inevitable result has been a depression of the to- 


bacco industry, which used to be thriving, and is capable of. 


great expansion. 


Equally commendable is Mr. Root’s proposal that the Philip- 
pine government shall be permitted to establish the gold 
standard for its currency, taking, at the same time, such mea- 
sures as it finds to be practicable and prudent to keep at 
a parity with gold the silver coinage which it is authorized 
to issue, and which, of course, is exclusively used in the pay- 
ment of wages and in small transactions. The gold standard 
now obtains not only in India, Burmah, and Ceylon, but also 
in Japan, and it is said that the Siamese government is on 
the point of adopting it. In 1897 the gold standard was ad- 
voeated for the Straits Settlements by a majority of the com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of Singapore. In the 
Dutch East Indies the gold standard is established, and ex- 
change has been kept substantially fixed throughout the 
period of the relative fall in the price of silver. As a matter 
of fact, however, gold coins are rarely seen there, the bank- 
notes of the Java Bank and silver, which is a legal tender at 
a fixed rate of exchange for all amounts, constituting the 
currency. The French colony of Indo-China is on a silver 
basis; but for government transactions the Governor-General 
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fixes a rate of exchange between the commercial dollar and the 
gold frane. 


Mr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, who, in August, 1901, was sent to 
the East as Special Commissioner of the War Department 
to investigate the currency question, has set forth in his re- 
port strong reasons for the acceptance of Mr. Root’s’proposal. 
The conclusion to which he was led by his inquiries was that, 
if Congress intends to act in the interests of the Filipines, 
and not exclusively in the interests of the comparatively few 
exporters and bankers, it will promptly adopt the gold stand- 
ard, so arranging, at the same time, the system of subsidiary 
coinage as to produce the least disturbance possible in local 
conditions. The argument for the adoption of the gold stand- 
ard is stronger to-day than it was when Mr. Jenks made his 
report, for, whereas at that time the market rate of exchange 
in the Philippines between silver and gold was $2 27 in the 
white metal for one American gold dollar, it is now $2 70. 


The feature of the report of the Secretary of the Navy 
which will naturally attract most attention is Mr. Moody’s 
showing of the lack of officers and men for the manning of the 
ships. There are now, including midshipmen who have left 
the Academy, but have not yet obtained their commissions, 
1023 officers on the navy list. The number absolutely re- 
quired for officering existing ships is 1600, so that there is al- 
ready a deficiency of 577. When the ships now building are 
completed and are in commission, the number of officers that 
will actually be required for them will be 498. Allowing for 
the usual percentage of officers in transit, sick, on leave, and 
on shore duty, 623 more officers will be required after the new 
ships are finished. During the next four years, 160 officers 
will retire, so that at the end of that period the total deficiency 
of officers will be 1360. This is a larger number, it will be 
seen, than the total list of to-day. From this deficiency, how- 
ever, there must be deducted 355 graduates of the Academy, 
and, possibly, six promotions from enlisted men each year. 
This will bring the deficiency below 1000. Mr. Moody has 
made the most of his personnel. He has so greatly reduced 
the number of officers on shore duty, in order to man the 
ships, that he has called forth direful predictions from old 
bureau officers. His answer has always been that sea duty 
is of the first importance in the navy, and certainly if we are 
to have a navy we must keep its ships fully officered. The 
opposite policy would be entirely consistent with the theory 
that we need no navy at all. Mr. Moody says that graduates 
of the Academy make the best officers, and that we must not 
be content with less than the best, because the best is obtain-. 
able. He asks Congress to increase the number of cadets at 
Annapolis, and his recommendation ought to be followed. 
We have the ships; we are to have others; and we must have 
the men. Besides more officers, 3000 more enlisted men are 
needed for the ships now afloat. 


One of the very first matters to come before the Senate at 
the present session of Congress will be the report on the House 
bill admitting the Territories of Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Arizona into the Union as States. The friends of the bill 
would have tried to force a consideration of it at the last 
session, but for an agreement that the Committee on Terri- 
tories should report on the proposed measure on Wednesday, 
December 3, and that a week later the bill should become the 
unfinished business of the Senate. Whether the committee’s 
report would be favorable or unfavorable was, when Congress 
adjourned, unknown, Senator Quay being the only Republican 
member who favored immediate action at the last session. It 
is certain that the bill ought not to pass in its present form: 
those Republican members of the committee are right who 
advocate an amendment providing for the admission of Okla- 
homa only. This Territory had in 1900 a population of 398-, 
245, representing a gain of nearly 400 per cent. over 61,834, 
the number of inhabitants ten years previous. It is alleged 
that the population now exceeds half a million. It is certain 
that, even at the date of the last census, eight States were less 
populous than Oklahoma, to wit, Delaware, Vermont, North 
Dakota, Utah, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Nevada. There 
are but four States, namely, Delaware, Idaho, Nevada, and 
Wyoming, that have a smaller population than New Mexico, 
which in 1900 had only 193,777 inhabitants. There are but 
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two, namely, Wyoming and Nevada, that contain fewer people 
than Arizona, which at the date of the last census had but 
122,212 inhabitants. Neither Nevada, nor Idaho, nor Wyoming 
ought ever to have been admitted into the Union, although in 
the case of the first named there was a pressing political rea- 
son for the admission which did not exist in the case of the 
other two. 


We have too many rotten boroughs as it is, and to admit 
any more of them, not only would be a grievous injury to 
the interests of such great commonwealths as New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, and Texas, but, as ex- 
perience has shown, would seriously impair the reputation of 
the Federal Senate. It reflects no honor upon Democratic 
Senators that they are said to be united in favor of admitting 
New Mexico and Arizona, on the ground that both will ulti- 
mately be Democratic. Discreditable, also, is the motive im- 
puted to Senator Quay for combining with his Democratic 
colleagues. His friend and political lieutenant, Mr. Andrews, 
is now a citizen of New Mexico, and there is said to be a bar- 
gain to make him one of the United States Senators from that 
Territory, in case it is admitted to the Union. From every 
point of view the scheme to admit New Mexico and Arizona 
is a disgraceful job. 


Those who are qualified by some knowledge of the past to 
forecast the possible consequences of acts that, on their face, 
seem harmless enough, will hope that there is foundation for 
the report that Venezuela has arranged to pay the sums of 
money recognized by her as due to Great Britain and to Ger- 
many, and thus to shield her custom-houses from the seizure 
threatened at the hands of those powers. It is understood that 
both Great Britain and Germany desired our State Depart- 
ment to say whether it would object to such a seizure, and that 
Secretary Hay replicd that no objection would be made, pro- 
vided the occupation of the Venezuelan seaports should be 
only temporary. We assume that Mr. Hay had taken mea- 
sures to convince himself that the debts alleged by the Euro- 
pean governments named had either been acknowledged by 
Venezuela, or were valid in law and in fact; for we cannot 
suppose him to have consented that either Great Britain or 
Germany should be at once claimant, judge, and executioner 
in its own cause. This assumption made, we shall admit that 
Mr. Hay’s position is identical with that taken by Mr. Cleve- 
land in the Corinto case, when, it will be remembered, we per- 
mitted Great Britain to seize a Nicaraguan custom-house, and 
to hold it until the amount of an alleged debt was liquidated 
from the proceeds of the duties levied. Mr. Hay’s position 
also conforms to the construction of the Monroe doctrine pro- 
pounded by Mr. Roosevelt in his message of December, 1901, 
when he said that we should not interfere in disputes between 
European powers and American republics, provided no perma- 
nent alienation of the territory of the latter were attempted. 
We hold, nevertheless, that the Corinto precedent was a dan- 
gerous one, and we are glad that there seems to be no pros- 
pect of its being strengthened in the case of Venezuela. 


It ought to be obvious on a priori grounds that the occupa- 
tion of a debtor country, or a part thereof, by a creditor na- 
tion, on the pretext of collecting a debt would be apt to lead 
to permanent possession. We have, moreover, before our 
eyes the example of Egypt, which was occupied by the British 
as debt-collectors, and which they still retain in the teeth 
of repeated promises to evacuate the country. We do not 
need, however, to cross the Atlantic for a warning. The joint 
expedition undertaken by England, Spain, and France against 
Mexico—an expedition of which the primary outcome was the 
occupation of Vera Cruz—had for its ostensible purpose the 
collection of debts long in arrears. It is well known that, al- 
though Great Britain and Spain ultimately declined to co- 
operate with him, Napoleon III., having gained a coign of 
vantage on American soil, preceeded to the conquest of the 
Mexican republic. It is on just such a pretext, and in just 
such a way, that an earth-hungry European power would be 
apt to proceed against Brazil or Argentina. Nor is it easy 
to see how—-provided the pretext of debt-collecting were put 
forward—we could object to the first and most difficult step, 
that, namely, of effecting a lodgement on American soil, if we 
should strengthen the Corinto precedent by permitting the 
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temporary occupation of Venezuelan seaports by the armed 
forces of England and Germany. 


For several reasons it is fortunate that the Bogota govern- 
ment has taken out of the hands of Minister Concha the con- 
duct of the negotiations regarding the acquisition of a right 
of way for the Panama Canal. Minister Concha has evinced 
a huckstering spirit, and a determination to extort from the 
United States a larger price for the desired concession than 
our government is willing, or, for that matter, authorized, to 
pay. There is also ground for believing that he has acted in 
bad faith. He has repeatedly asserted that the constitution 
of Colombia prohibited the abrogation of sovereignty over 
any part of the national territory, and he has insisted that a 
grant of the perpetual control required by our State Depart- 
ment would be equivalent to an abrogation of sovereignty. 
He has never verified his assertion by producing a copy of the 
constitution of 1886, the only federal organic law which dur- 
ing the last fifteen years has been operative in Colombia. 
For a long time our State Department was unable to procure 
a copy of that instrument, but it finally succeeded in doing 
so, and discovered that it contains no provision forbidding the 
abrogation of sovereignty. Under the circumstances, Secre- 
tary Hay was amply justified in requesting the Bogota govern- 
ment to intrust some other representative with the conduct 
of the negotiations. 


There was some wild talk in our newspapers at the time 
when it seemed possible, if not probable, that, owing to Min- 
ister Concha’s obstructive attitude, the negotiations might mis- 
carry. It was even suggested by a United States Senator that 
our government might, after purchasing the concession granted 
to the French canal company, complete the work without re- 
gard to the sovereign rights of Colombia. If the Senator had 
ever seen the text of that concession, he would have known 
that it recognizes the jurisdiction of Colombia over the canal, 
a recognition in which our government would not dream of 
acquiescing. We have no idea of undertaking to complete 
the waterway unless we can control the strip of land through 
which it runs. As for the proposal that we should practical- 
ly seize the isthmus and.hold it against Colombia’s will, it 
is obvious that such a high-handed course could not be recon- 
ciled with the Monroe doctrine, which binds us to show to the 
Latin-American republics the same respectful consideration 
with which we insist that they shall be treated by European 
powers. If Minister Concha had reflected faithfully the in- 
tentions of the Bogota government, and, in consequence, the 
negotiations for a right of way had miscarried, we should have 
had no alternative but to fall back on the Nicaragua route, 
although it is now generally regarded as much less desirable. 


Tt is fortunate that Mr. Hunter, our minister to Guatemala, 
disclaims any official connection with the legation on the part 
of his son, who is charged with killing an American resident 
in that country. On the contrary, the minister asserts that 
his son was engaged in private business, and in that capacity, 
of course, he is amenable to the laws of Guatemala. There 
seems to be no doubt that had the young man been employed 
by his father as an amanuensis, or in any other way, he would 
have been exempt from Guatemalan jurisdiction. Under the 
act of April 30, 1790, the arrest of even a domestic servant 
of a foreign minister in the United States is illegal, the process 
invalid, and persons knowingly concerned in the arrest are 
liable to prosecution. What we concede to other countries we 
are entitled to require from them. It is also to be borne in 
mind that if the privilege of exemption from Guatemalan 
jurisdiction could fairly be claimed by young Hunter, our 
State Department, however reluctant to shield a person ac- 
cused of a grave crime, might well hesitate to waive the privi- 
lege in Hunter’s case, owing to the danger of establishing a 
precedent of the kind. 


In Morocco, in Turkey, in Persia, in Siam, in China, and, 
we may add, in most, if not all, of the Latin-American repub- 
lies, it is of great moment to maintain, with the utmost lati- 
tude permitted by international law, the privileges of foreign 
ministers and of all those officially connected with them. So 
much importance, indeed, is attached to the privilege that 
in the personal instructions issued by our State Department 
in 1885 to diplomatic agents they were warned that none of 


them could be allowed to waive his privilege of exemption from 
foreign jurisdiction, for it belongs to his office, not to himself. 
Those instructions were obeyed by Minister Hunter when 
he requested our government to authorize his Secretary of 
Legation to appear as a witness at the trial of his son. On 
the whole, there is no evidence as yet published that any at- 
tempt has been made in Guatemala to safeguard a law-breaker 
behind official privilege, and our government is thus relieved 
from the unwelcome alternative of seeming to tolerate such 
a proceeding, or else of impairing the inviolability of our 
diplomatic representatives. 


It. is satisfactory to learn that the outcome of the election 
for Governor in New York has produced a deep impression 
throughout the Southern States. Those strongholds of the 
Democracy share the conviction held by all intelligent on- 
lookers in the Empire Commonwealth that Governor Odell 
would have been defeated for re-electicn had he been opposed 
by Chief-Judge Parker. The belief that a man exists who 
could carry New York for the Democracy, and that this man, 
while a firm upholder of the duty of supporting the party can- 
didate, is a representative, not of Bryanism, but of Jeffer- 
sonian principles, seems to have electrified many of the lead- 
ers of Southern opinion, who have awakened to the power of 
their section to dictate the future course of the Democracy, 
and who had already recognized the need of reverting to the 
platform of 1892, and of ignoring the luckless divagations 
from the straight Democratic pathway which were sanctioned 
by their national conventions in the last two contests for the 
Presidency. The recent utterances of Mr. Thomas F. Ryan 
and other distinguished Southerners, as well as of powerful 
journals in the Southern States, render it clear that if Chief- 
Judge Parker had been nominated and elected Governor of 
New York, there would have been an irresistible demand for 
his nomination for the Presidency in the next Democratic 
National Convention. The utterances proved more than this: 
they indicate that, even as it is, the name of Chief-Judge 
Parker, like that of ex-President Cleveland, is likely to re- 
ceive serious attention during the next eighteen months on 
the part of those Southern Democrats who are alive to the 
magnitude of the responsibility resting on their section for 
the regeneration of the Democracy. 


As between the two men whom we have named, the choice 
of the Southern States is likely to be determined by the an- 
swer given to the crucial question, Which of the two would 
be the more likely to carry the State of New York? Chief- 
Judge Parker carried it in a year when the other candidates 
6f his party were defeated. Mr. Cleveland carried it in 
1882, 1884, and in 1892, but he failed to carry it in 1888, 
and thereby lost the Presidency in that year. We, ourselves, 
do not imagine that the “ third-term” cry would have much 
weight in the case of Mr. Cleveland, because the third term 
would not be consecutive, as, in 1905, eight years would have 
elapsed since he left the White House. Judge Parker would, 
of course, be free from any objection on this score. As things 
look now, it seems probable that either of them could carry 
the State of New York, but it is to be borne in mind that the 
Democratic candidate would need to carry also Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Indiana, and at least one other Northern State, 
and that, for this purpose, Mr. Cleveland might prove the 
more available, because so much more widely known. One 
thing is certain: the Southern Democrats need labor under no 
apprehension that their wishes might be frustrated by the in- 
trigues of Mr. Hill. The power of that shifty politician to 
manipulate the New York Democracy is shattered. If the 
Southern Democrats unitedly demand either of the men whom 
we have named, their determination will not be thwarted by 
the delegation of New York in the next national convention 
of their party. Meanwhile may it not be worth their while 
to consider the suggestion of one of the most sagacious of 
Democratic leaders in the North, ex-Senator Smith of New 
Jersey, who has Judge George Gray in mind? 


Why should Senator Allison of Iowa say, with respect to 
a proposition for tariff modification, that it “would be a 
good theory perhaps, but it would be disastrous in practice ” ? 
Good for what? To play with? To speculate with? To toss 
arguments with? Nothing more, certainly; hardly even for 
that. The evidence of a good theory is that it is good for 
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practice; otherwise it is a bad theory, as men of all sorts 
and conditions have been finding out from the time when 
men began to make theories and try to work them. Men 
are fond of saying that a theory is good when what they 
mean is that it looks good, particularly if it is not sub- 
jected to close examination; but the test comes in the prac- 
tice, and if the practice is disastrous, the theory is proven to 
have never been good. But Senator Allison’s theory that 
revision of the tariff by a non-partisan or a bi-partisan com- 
mission cannot be satisfactory seems to be good—that is, it 
is sound and tenable. He says, and very truly, that as 
the Republican party is in control of both branches of Con- 
gress, it must accept the responsibility before the people, 
and that any commission appcinted to revise the tariff should 
reflect the political complexion of Congress accurately, or its 
conclusions will not be accepted with any confidence what- 
ever. This is only the sound application of the doctrine of 
political responsibility, which no party ever yet succeeded 
in evading or in shifting.’ Considerable is said in advocacy 


. of the proposition that as the tariff is a matter of business, it 


ought not to be made a matter of politics. Even if the propo- 
sition were not superficial, the fact is that the tariff is a mat- 
ter of politics, and that the Republican party maintains a 
pretty definite and precise position concerning it. There- 
fore Senator Allison’s theory that the party ought to accept 
all the responsibility that goes with its power is a good the- 
ory, and ought to prove good in practice. 


Should we regret or welcome the failure of the attempt to 
effect a private agreement between the coal - operators and 
‘the United Mine Workers, which might, and probably would, 
have rendered the Anthracite Commission appointed by the 
President superfluous? We say United Mine Workers, 
because Mr. Wayne MacVeagh, the representatiye of the 
larger operators, conferred on the subject with Mr. Mitchell, 
thus recognizing the organization, as, indeed, his clients had 
previously done by promising to accept the decision of a com- 
mission on which the organization was represented. Had Mr. 
MacVeagh and Mr. Mitchell reached an agreement binding on 
both parties for a definite term, and based upon certain con- 
cessions on the part of employers as regards the rate of wages 
and the hours of labor, the primary purpose of the Commis- 
sion would undoubtedly have been accomplished. When the 
Commission was appointed, however, it was said to have a 
larger purpose than the temporary settlement of a particular 
controversy between employers and employed in a given field 
of labor. As the result of its inquiries, the Commission was 
expected to propound certain general principles which, if 
accepted, might avert similar controversies hereafter, and 
which, even if rejected by the immediate parties in interest, 
might tend to enlighten public opinion. 


Those who hold that the President acted within the law 
and did but perform his duty when he interposed between the 
strikers and their employers will naturally wish the Com- 
mission to go on and discharge the whole of the work with 
which it was entrusted. Those, on the other hand, who be- 
lieve that in his original invitation of the operators and 
miners to a conference, and -in his subsequent appointment 
of a Commission to arbitrate between them, the President 
transcended his constitutional rights, and established a peril- 
ous precedent for the assertion of powers unconferred and 
unchecked by our Federal organic law, would have been glad 
to see the Commission superseded and disbanded, and thus 
relegated to the limbo of mistaken and abortive experiments. 
As things are, the Anthracite Commission will have to pros- 
ecute its task, and whatever may be the influence which it 
directly exercises on the relations of capital and labor, it is 
destined to stand forth, for good or for evil, as a landmark in 
American history. 


It is more than a month since work began again in the 
coal-mines, but coal continues to be scarce and very variable 
in price. In New York coal bills that came in on December 
1 put the price of range coal at seven dollars and a half 
a ton. Families in New York are still buying their coal in 
one-ton lots or less. In Boston the coal scarcity is so acute 
that on Sunday, November 30, the coal-yards were kept open, 
and deelers sent their regular customers half-ton and quarter- 
ton lots. In western Massachusetts coal has been cheaper and 
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more abundant than in Boston. In Worcester there has: been 
a searcity. Folks in Glens Falls, New York, were discon- 
certed because on December 1 they were paying eight dollars 
a ton for Delaware and Hudson coal, while Plattsburg and 
Saratoga were getting it at six dollars and a half. They ac- 
cuse the Delaware and Hudson people of putting up the 
price on them. In Washington the coal famine was so se- 
rious on November 29 that the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict appointed a commission of ten prominent men of busi- 
ness to find out why the capital was not getting its share 
of anthracite. What little coal the dealers had at that time 
was selling at from twelve to twenty dollars a ton. No doubt 
the chief trouble now is with distribution. To give every 
point its share at about the same time would be difficult in 
any case, and freight blockades and congestion of traffic 
have made it harder. The remote places have to be supplied 
as well as those near by, and as between localities near the 
mines and those tar away, the difference in the hard-coal sup- 
ply seems to be merely that some places have very little and 
others have less. Where the scarcity is acute and prices 
very high, the victims feel sure that the coal companies or 
the dealers are trading on their necessities. All users of the 
domestic sizes of anthracite are living from hand to mouth, 
and, so far as appears, that condition, with prices about one- 
third higher than usual, promises to continue through the 
winter. In the nature of things it must be hard for produc- 
tion to get much ahead of consumption during the cold 
months. The time for accumulation was the warm season, and 
then the mines were idle. We are much better off with the 
miners at work than we would be if they were still idle, but 
that is as much as can be said. Our lesson in coal economies 
promises to last until spring, and so long as it does last coal 
companies and dealers will be suspected of making too much 
money. 


A new and somewhat lurid light is thrown on Mr. Secre- 
tary Chamberlain’s South-African trip by the English pa- 
pers. It seems that not only is the réle of angel of peace, 
with its properties of halo and olive branch, definitely and 
unanimously assigned to Mr. Chamberlain, but it further de- 
velops that there is a villain in the piece, to defeat whose 
machinations the new angel of peace is specially elected and 
called. The stage villain is the South-African High Com- 
missioner, Lord Milner, and a section of the British press 
unanimously declares him to be a narrow-minded and tyran- 
nical bigot, who has been able, in the few months elapsed since 
the peace negotiations, so thoroughly to meddle and muddle, 
that Mr. Chamberlain will need his finest powers of both heart 
and head to draw order out of his stiff-necked subordinate’s 
chaotic handiwork. The London Daily News asserts that 
Lord Milner is absorbed in his master-passion—hatred of the 
Boers. He cares not whom he may have with him, so long as he 
ean carry on, within the bounds of peace, all the malignity of 
war. No solemn treaty, no pledged word, stands between 
this man and his purpose. The ink was scarcely dry on the 
treaty of peace when, in direct breach of its terms, he caused. 
the arrest and imprisonment of several Boer commandants 
to whom amnesty had been promised. These men would be in 
prison now if the Boer generals had not pleaded with Mr. 
Chamberlain. There was nothing more clearly understood 
at the peace conference than that the Boer rank and file 
should be relieved’ of the necessity of taking the oath of 
allegiance. But Lord Milner’s first act was to try his utmost 
to force that oath upon every Boer, with the alternative of 
exile; and there again it was only the pleading of the gen- 
erals at their interview with Mr. Chamberlain that obtained a 
change of policy. Again, there was nothing more clearly un- 
derstood in the treaty of peace than that the prisoners should 
be returned as quickly as possible. But at the present mo- 
ment many hundreds are being detained in their places of 
exile, “longing,” like the ghosts in Virgil, “for the other 
shore,” though many offer to pay their own passages home. 
War is over, and the right of imprisonment is ended. But 
Lord Milner cannot forget or forgive. A new class of human 
being has been invented, under the title of “ undesirable,” 
and hecause this petty satrap does not “desire” their pres- 
ence, hundreds of brave and honest men are to be kept away 
from their native land. So far the indictment of the High 
Commissioner by his fellow-countrymen. It is difficult to be- 
lieve him so far gone in imbecility as to take these most ef- 
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fective methods of stultifying the policy he professes to have 
at heart. To quote the Oriental phrase, “He is sowing for 
himself the seeds of sorrow.” . 


While the Birmingham angel of peace sails for Suez and 
South Africa, his very good friend, Kaiser Wilhelm, appears 
in a new réle, as vindicator of that other angel of peace, Herr 
Krupp of Essen, who died so suddenly the other day, after 
reading an attack on his integrity by the editor of a Social- 
Democrat paper. It is said, and said unjustly, that a hostile 
editor killed John Keats, who in reality died of consumption, 
aus manly a heart as ever breathed. But even if a gentle boy 
poet had been withered by the blast of hostile criticism, one 
would think the tough old steel founder, who had made so 
many mighty armor plates, might have been proof against a 
missile of mere words. Yet the Kaiser deliberately brands the 
critic of Herr Krupp as a murderer. Addressing the direc- 
tors and workmen of the Krupp works after the funeral, 
his Imperial Majesty said that he felt called to tell them how 
deeply he was affected by Herr Krupp’s death. The Em- 
press joined with him in sending to all an expression of the 
same sorrow, and had already written in condolence to Frau 
Krupp. The imperial pair had often enjoyed the great steel 
founder’s hospitality, deeply feeling the influence of his 
amicability and charm. In the course of years these rela- 
tions hecame so close that the Emperor felt a personal friend- 
ship for Herr Krupp and his house. The Emperor felt com- 
pelled, therefore, to attend the funeral, sensible that he must 
stand by the widow and daughters of his calumniated friend. 
The special circumstances which attended the sad event also 
impelled him, as the stipreme head of the empire, to be present 
in order to hold the shield of the German Emperor over the 
house and memory of the dead. Those who were intimately 
acquainted with the departed knew with what a delicate and 
sensitive nature he was endowed, and that it offered the only 
point of attack through which he might be dealt a mortal 
blow. He had been the victim of his unassailable integrity. 
A deed had been done in German lands so base and mean 
that it made all hearts shudder, and must have brought to 
the cheek of every German patriot a blush of shame at the 
disgrace cast upon the whole nation. The man who was 
German to the core, who lived always only for others and for 
the welfare of the fatherland—above all, for his own work- 
men—had his honor assailed. This deed, with its conse- 
quences, was nothing less than murder, for there is no differ- 
ence between him who mixes and presents a poisonous draught 
to another and him who, from the safe shelter of his editorial 
sanctum, with the poisoned darts of his slanders robs his fel- 
low-man of his honorable name, and kills him by the mental 
torture he inflicts——AIl of which seems to us somewhat ex- 
aggerated. 


The name of that gentle and sensitive individual, Herr 
Krupp of Essen, occurs in the cables a second time, in a some- 
what different setting. From Constantinople it is reported 
that the equally sensitive, though not quite so gentle, Abdul 
Hamid, Commander of the Faithful, has just ordered sixteen 
new batteries of quick-firing field-guns, numbering ninety- 
six guns in all, from the Krupp works at Essen, as a first step 
towards providing his faithful Moslem soldiers with a highly 
modern murdering outfit. The War Ministry is also author- 
ized to purchase a quarter of a million small-calibre Mausers, 
to complete the present establishment; with wagons and am- 
munition this new outfit will cost four million dollars. It 
must make the soul of poor Mr. Krupp, now in a better 
world, tremble and shrink with horror to think that his 
ninety-six guns are to be employed to “ pacify” the Mace- 
donian Christians, should they once more break out in re- 
bellion next spring, and that gentle lover of his fellow-men 
may haply regret that he did not show his altruism in some 
other way than by perfecting the tools of wholesale slaughter. 
The dear, sensitive Abdul Hamid, who has just been having a 
birthday party, declares that he “makes no distinction be- 
tween his Mohammedan and Christian subjects” when it is 
a question of doing them good. Decidedly, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
piety is catching. 


The spectacle of a venerable Senator travelling from New 
England to Washington -te intercede for a change of detail 


for a young married army officer who had been ordered to 
the Philippines has stirred a Washington correspondent to 
a moving discourse upon the inexpediency of marriage for 
the younger army officers. It is the matter upon which Gen- 
eral Corbin spoke with so much feeling in his annual report. 
His opinions about it were generally attributed to impres- 
sions received abroad, but his own experience and observation 
undoubtedly give ample warrant for his views. He is right 
in considering that a lieutenant with no income except his 
pay is not in a good position to marry a wife and raise a 
family. If the young officer serves ten years as a single 
man it is not unduly long. The lawyer or the doctor who 
can marry nowadays before he is thirty must have better than 
average luck in his profession. General Corbin says that a 
young officer may reasonably hope to be a major at thirty- 
two, with a salary equivalent to $3422. If that is true, 
hope deferred need not make the heart incurably sick, but 
this reasonable hope of being a major at thirty-two is a new 
thing that has come with the enlargement of the army. In 
days past an officer who was a major at forty-five was lucky. 
The correspondent quoted above says there is far less trouble 
about premature and inconsiderate marriages in the navy 
than in the army. There is less new, raw material in the 
navy than in the army; that doubtless makes a difference. 
For another thing, the naval officer’s course of duty is more 
explicitly prescribed than his army brother’s, and he knows 
better what to expect. All sea-service takes him away from 
his family, and when he marries he expects and counts upon 
long periods of separation. The army officer expects, as 
a rule, to have his wife with him, and when he is ordered to 
the Philippines or somewhere where she cannot go, it dis- 
turbs his caleulations and makes trouble in the family. Then 
comes the appeal for a change of orders, and the Adjutant- 
General’s. office makes a new note about the inexpediency of 
marriage for lieutenants. 


Rather more than a century ago, queer Quaker John Dal- 
ton, intensely interested in the variations of the weather, the 
rainfall, and the like, got to wondering what became of the 
water evaporating out of a pail. Into the air it goes, be- 
yond doubt, to return as rain; but it must go up in a form 
so fine that the ordinary attraction of gravity is overcome. 
So Dalton was led to his famous conception of atoms, forms 
of matter so minute as to be far beyond the powers of the 
finest microscope. This conception, now universally applied, 
has given us a marvellous insight into the constitution of the 
material world. It has revealed the structure and make-up of 
the food we eat, the things we drink, the air we breathe. But 
not less has it hinted of the things we ourselves are made of— 
heart, brain, muscles, bones. Physiologists, or, as we are 
coming to say nowadays, biologists, have been strangely shy 
of the revelations of the chemist’s test tube. Of the simple 
laws of chemical union they are for the most part profoundly 
ignorant. Meanwhile, in the last quarter of a century there 
has been growing up, chiefly in Germany, a new science, called 
physical chemistry, which bids fair to rob matter of its most 
ultimate secrets. And, by definition, life as well. For the 
stuff that we are made of is all to be found in the earth and 
air about us. It is not different, nor unique. The most dis- 
tinective work of Professor Jacques Loeb, now of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has lain in the application of the new 
physical chemistry to the problems of life. It would be ab- 
surd to say that he has done it all; there have been a host 
of others, but he has been in the front line, an innovator and 
a pioneer. Some of the things he has done have been-start- 
ling, but their chief value so far lies in the fact that he has 
opened up new paths, made our horizon wider. He ranks to- 
day as one of the three or four greatest biologists living. 
Professor Loeb’s chief work has been in America. He is 
a naturalized American citizen, and has an American wife. 
But he had done many notable things before he came to this 
country, eleven years ago. He is German born, and received 
his training in the German universities. He made his name 
in his work on the so-called trophisms—that is, very crudely, 
showing why a caterpillar crawls up a tree to the fresh buds, 
why a fly lays its eggs on fat and not in lean meat, and so on. 
Thanks to him chiefly, the mysterious thing we were wont to 
call instinct has been reduced to the play of simple mechani- 
cal forces. Professor Loeb came first to Bryn Mawr, going 
from there to Chicago in 1892. 
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The President’s Message 


THOSE who expected to find in Mr. Roose- 

velt’s second annual message specific and 
earnest recommendations concerning the 
trusts and a revision of the tariff, will be 
disappointed. So far as those subjects are 
concerned, he practically confines himself 
to an exposition of what he deems to be the 
duties of the hour, and he leaves Congress 
to determine how those duties shall be dis- 
charged. With reference to the trusts in 
particular, he seems inclined to take a de- 
fensive and apologetic position, as compared 
with the aggressive attitude which he as- 
-sumed in his New England speeches. Last 
summer he had a great deal to say about 
the evils of the trusts, and about the neces- 
sity of applying to them a drastic remedy, 
while at that time his recognition of their 
economic services was, by comparison, per- 
functory. Now, not only is the transcendent 
importance of the economic part performed 
by huge aggregations of capital in the de- 
velopment of industry and trade distinctly 
recognized and strongly emphasized, but the 
existence of abuses actually or conceivably 
incident to the working of such economic 
forces, while not disputed, but on the con- 
trary affirmed, occupies but a secondary 
place in the discussion of the theme. If 
there be evils incident to trusts, he says, let 
them, by all means, be cured, provided the 
Federal government have power to cure 
‘them, and provided, also, we do not deprive 
ourselves, by the same stroke, of immea- 
surable benefits. 

Mr. Roosevelt seems to have awakened to 
the dangers of a meddlesome and paternal 
legislation. He sees that our present na- 
tional wellbeing is due to the play of eco- 
nomic forces under favorable conditions, 
which easily might be impaired by short- 
sighted or vexatious laws. He has learned 
that a problem intertwined with the roots of 
our national prosperity must be approached 
in a philosophic, and not an iconoclastic 
temper; that, before attempting to super- 
sede or cramp by statute the natural play 
of economic agencies, it behooves us to see 
to it that we keep a due sense of proportion, 
and do not, by fixing our gaze upon a lesser 
evil, forget the greater good. It makes all 
the difference in the world whether a man 
tries to examine profound economic ques- 
tions with a calm, sober, and open mind, or 
whether he comes to their consideration in 
a spirit of envy, jealousy, and malice. There 
is no longer any trace of the demagogue in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s frank acknowledgment that 
the big aggregations of capital represent an 
inevitable development of modern industrial- 
ism, and that the effort to destroy them 
would be futile unless it were accomplished 
in ways that would work deadly mischief to 
the whole body politic. He puts his clarified 
purpose in a nutshell when he declares that 
he draws the line against misconduct, not 
against wealth. j 

We will not quarrel with Mr. Roosevelt, 
because, starting with this sound and sane 
principle, he does not as yet draw the deduc- 
tion that a constitutional amendment, giving 
the Federal government control of the 
within-State business of corporations, would 
be one of those ways of dealing with the 
trusts that would work the utmost mischief 
to the whole body politic. We feel reason- 
ably assured that he will come to this con- 
clusion in time, and, meanwhile, he virtually 
postpones to the Greek Kalends a resort to 
the perilous expedient of such a constitution- 
al amendment by expressing his belief that 
Congress already possesses the power to 
abate abuses imputed to the trusts, through 
its right to regulate inter-State commerce 
and foreign trade. As regards future ap- 
plications of the power to regulate inter- 
State commerce, Mr. Roosevelt suggests no 
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particular amendment of the anti-trust law 
now upon the statute-book, but he invites 
Congress to make a special appropriation 
for the more rigorous enforcement of that 
law, and to devise such emendations of it 
as in their judgment shall enable it to cope 
more efficiently with corporations accused 
of restricting commercial freedom. 

Mr. Roosevelt differs fundamentally from 
the standard-bearers of the Democratic party 
when he declares that the question of regu- 
lation of the trusts stands apart from the 
question of tariff revision. Democrats hold, 
on the contrary, that the two things are 
inseparably connected. They maintain that 
American consumers should not be compelled 
to pay higher prices for American manu- 
factures than are exacted for the same 
products when exported to foreign markets, 
and they hold, further, that, if duties were 
reduced to the point where American manu- 
factures would pay a fair profit on the cash 
capital invested, but leave no margin for a 
dividend on watered capital, all the evils in- 
cident to fictitious capitalization would be at 
once removed. A reduction of the tariff that 
would make it impossible to pay dividends 
on watered stock would by no means neces- 
sarily render manufacturing unprofitable for 
cash capital honestly invested. This is an 
uncontrovertible truth, which, as yet, Mr. 
Roosevelt seems unable or unwilling to rec- 
ognize. 

There is, indeed, one sentence in the 
passage of his message dealing with this 
theme which seems to justify those members 
of Congress who oppose any revision of the 
tariff whatsoever at this juncture. Mr. 
Roosevelt expresses the opinion that, if the 
tariff laws, as a whole, work well, and, if 
business has prospered under them, and is 
prospering—premises that no Republican dis- 
putes—it is better to endure for a time 
slight inconveniences and inequalities in 
some schedules than to upset business by 
too quick and too radical changes. If any 
changes in the existing tariff are desirable— 
about which Mr. Roosevelt does not seem to 
feel certain—he is confident that such 
changes should be made only after the full- 
est consideration by practical experts, who 
should approach the subject from a business 
stand-point. He suggests, in a tentative 
way, that the machinery for such expert 
examination might be provided by a com- 
mission of business experts, whose “ un- 
hurried” report might possibly be looked 
for some time after the conclusion of the 
next Presidential campaign. 

Mr. Roosevelt can hardly fail to be aware 
that, with the outcome of the commission 
appointed by President Arthur before their 
eyes, there is no ‘likelihood that Congress 
will repeat the experiment. By doing so 
the veteran tariff framers in both chambers 
think that they would stultify themselves 
and sacrifice their dignity, inasmuch as the 
American people have already chosen a 
tariff commission, to wit, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. Moreover, as 
to the light obtainable from practical ex- 
perts, Mr. McKinley and Mr. Dingley, were 
they living, would testify that, in construct- 
ing the tariff bills associated with their 

names, they were at the utmost pains to 
call before them the leading representatives 
of every branch of industry and trade. In 
a word, so far as tariff revision goes, those 
who desire immediate and trenchant changes 
in certain schedules will derive but little 
comfort from the President’s message. On 
the other hand, those stalwart Republicans 
who hold that the tariff should be let alone, 
and that you cannot tinker a few schedules 
without imperilling a hundred, will now go 
on their way rejoicing, convinced that the 
President has no intention of giving them 
serious trouble. 

We note, finally, that, in the brief passage 
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of the message referring to the intricate 
questions connected with the currency, the 
President expresses the academic opinion 
that some legislation is needed to impart 
more elasticity to our circulating medium. 
What kind of legislation would be adapted 
to the purpose, or how any law could be 
framed that might not do more harm than 
good, he does not even attempt to indicate. 
He simply offers the counsel of perfection 
that all future legislation on the subject 
should aim to encourage the use of such 
instrumentalities as will automatically sup- 
ply every legitimate demand of productive 
industries and of commerce, not only in the 
amount, but in the character of the circu- 
lating medium. Does this signify that the 
United States Treasury ought to lend gold 
or currency to national banks on any other 
security than that of United States bonds? 
If this be not the purport of the sentence 
recalled, what precise meaning can be as- 
cribed to it? 

We append a few of the President’s most 
interesting and characteristic phrases: 


Ours is not the ereed of the weakling and 
the coward; ours is the gospel of hope and 
of high endeavor. 


This Nation is seated on a continent 
flanked by two great oceans. It is composed 
of men the descendants of pioneers, or, in a 
sense, pioneers themselves; of men winnowed 
out from among-the nations of the Old 
World by the energy, the boldness, and love 
of adventuré found in their own eager 
hearts. Such a nation, so placed, will surely 
wrest success from fortune. 


Our people, the sons of the men of the 
Civil War, the sons of the men who had 
iron in their blood, rejoice in the present and 
face the future high of heart and resolute 
of will. 


We may either fail greatly or succeed 
greatly; but we cannot avoid the endeavor 
from which either great failure or great 
success must come. 


We know that we can solve them [the 
problems of government] and solve them 
well, provided only that we bring to the so- 
lution the qualities of head and heart which 
were shown by the men who, in the days of 
Washington, founded this Government and, 
in the days of Lincoln, preserved it. 


We can get good government only upop 
condition that we keep true to the principles 
upon which the Nation was founded, and 
judge each man, not as a part of a class, 
but upon his individual merits. 


All that we have a right to ask of any 
man, rich or poor, whatever his creed, his 
occupation, his birthplace or his residence, 
is that he shall act well and honorably by 
his neighbor and his country. 


We are neither for the rich man as such 
nor for the poor man as such; we are for 
the upright man, rich or poor. 


A fundamental requisite of social efficiency 
is a high standard of individual energy and 
excellence. 


A fundamental base of civilization is the 
inviolability of property. 


Stability of economic policy must always 
be the prime economic need of this coun- 


try. 


Every employer, every wage-worker, must 
be guaranteed his liberty and his right to 
do as he likes with his property or his labor 
so long as he does not infringe upon the 
rights of others. 


The President’s Leadership 


THE information comes to us from Wash- 
ington that Congressmen have returned to 
the capital in chastened mood. It has been 
borne in upon them from many sources that 
the President has saved the party. Friends 
and followers of the Administration are nat- 
urally quite ready to drive home this im- 
pression of obligation to Mr. Roosevelt, the 
consequence being that, for the moment at 
least, the President is the party leader so 
far as Senators and Congressmen can make 
him so. As is usual at such a moment, 
there is a general disposition to court the 
man of power, and some of those who have 
been wont to oppose Mr. Roosevelt, or at 
least to hold aloof, are now among the most 
eager to proclaim their adherence to his 
leadership; witness the haste with which the 
two New York Senators predicted that there 
would be some trust legislation at the com- 
ing session, short though it will be——mod- 
erate changes of the Sherman law, but, they 
add, in the direction pointed out by the 
President. 

There is a great change since the close of 
the last session of Congress. At that ses- 
sion the Republican leaders of both Houses 
seemed to be chiefly bent upon accentuating 
the differences of opinion between themselves 
and the new President, who, unlike them- 
selves, had not been elected by the people. 
They were opposed to him on nearly every 
subject of importance. They failed to pro- 
vide for irrigation. They refused, almost 
contemptuously, to reform the currency and 
banking systems. They declined to consider 
the question of army reorganization. The 
Senate would not look at the reciprocity 
treaties which had been negotiated in Mr. 
McKinley’s time, and Congress, after posi- 
tively refusing to grant to Cuba the measure 
of commercial relief which President Roose- 
velt thought to be just, at length failed to 
grant any relief whatever. At the end of 
that session, the strongest partisans of the 
President had to admit that in his first con- 
tact with the Republican majority in Con- 
gress Mr. Roosevelt had gained nothing. The 
leaders of his party in the legislative branch 
of the government were opposed to him at 
every point. He even failed to procure prop- 
er legislation for the government of the 
Philippines, Congress passing one act which 
only reduced the rates of duty on imports 
from the Philippines half as much as the 
administration desired that they be reduced, 
and a general government law which left 
matters about as they were before. The re- 
sult is that the real problems of government 
in the Philippines, notably that of the cur- 
rency system, still confront Congress and are 
still demanding solution. 

As we have said, therefore, a great change 
has come to pass when Congressmen are 
openly confessing that the President is the 
leader, and that they must submit to his 
policy. Furthermore, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the President and his advisers 
are elated by the revolution. They must 
realize, as do all thinking and observing 
men, that there is truth in the statement 
that but for his popularity the results of 
the elections might have been different, at 
least that the Republican majority prob- 
ably would have been much smaller than 
it is. 

The country recognizes the fact, which the 
WEEKLY has long insisted on, that Mr. 
Roosevelt is his party’s most valuable asset. 
Tn him, in his character, his mentality, in 
his designs and desires, and in his hopes 
and aspirations, the country sees clearly 
all that there is of living principle in Re- 
publican partisanship. The party not only 
owes the President a debt of gratitude, but 
it is a debt which it can repay only by accept- 
ing him and following him. . It may, indeed, 
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follow him to defeat, for while the country 
regards his personality with favor, it has 
not yet accepted his programme; but, de- 
feated or victorious, it will at least have the 
satisfaction of following a leader of energy, 
of sincerity, of courage, and one who is go- 
ing somewhere. Without such leadership, 
the party will merely follow the cynical ad- 
vice of Mr. Hanna, and “stand pat,” a pol- 
iey which eventually will lead to inglorious 
defeat. 

The question that must occur to the mind 
of the President in these sunny days, and 
one which must more or less often occupy 
the minds of his more thoughtful followers, 
is as to the persistence of his present lead- 
ership. Is he really the leader? Is it wise 
for him to base his conduct on the theory 
that his leadership is to continue; above 
all, that it is to be unquestioned? Notwith- 
standing the present attitude of the party 
leaders in Congress towards him, the time is 
likely to come when his apparent domination 
will receive a rude shock. In reality, there 
is just as much conflict as there ever was 
between Mr. Roosevelt’s opinions and those 
of the leaders who were against him last 
session. 

The Senate may, indeed, ratify the pro- 
posed Cuban reciprocity treaty, but it will 
be because the beet-sugar men have been 
specifically alarmed on this subject, and be- 
cause the treaty gives to this country a 
33 1:3 per cent. advantage, while granting 
to Cuba only a 20 per cent. advantage. Con- 
gress may pass a trifle of a trust bill, but 
even so it will probably not be such a bill 
as the President desires. Beyond that the 
President’s leadership is not likely to carry 
the party. Already he has been notified that, 
under the smiling surface, there is antago- 
nism; that the fact that his popularity car- 
ried the day for his party in November will 
not induce strong men to accept his dicta- 
tion. 

Nearly every prominent Republican in 
Congress has announced that the Presi- 
dent’s desire for tariff revision will not be 
gratified; that the Dingley law ought not 
to be touched. As time runs on, and the 
distance from the day of election increases, 
he will probably discover that the country 
at large is more kindly disposed towards 
him than are those in whose hands is the 
command of his party’s organization. They 
intend that the party shall run awhile 
longer on its momentum. He is strong with 
many people because he is for doing some- 
thing, and because a strong opposition party 
has not yet been formed. The virtues and 
opinions which he holds, and which have 
been of material assistance to his party, are 
not the virtues of the Republican party, and 
are hostile to its opinions. Whatever favor- 
able verdict he wins is a verdict against 
the party, which does not agree with him on 
any question except, perhaps, the general 
question of imperialism. Consequently, it is 
to be expected that, after a while, perhaps 
not before the end of the present session, 
but comparatively soon, the reason for the 
present leadership of the President will dis- 
appear, the coal-strike settlement will be 
forgotten, and the natural antagonism be- 
tween the Republican leaders and the Presi- 
dent will be re-established. At all events, 
such a result is much more probable than 
that Mr. Roosevelt will continue to lead 
those whose political fortunes depend upon 
the machine of which Senator Hanna is the 
head, for Senator Hanna took the first op- 
portunity after his return to Washington 
to announce his opposition to both the Presi- 
dent’s trust and tariff policies, while Mr. 
Cannon, who is to be the next Speaker, de- 
elares that Congress has no time for any 
business beyond the proper consideration and 
the enactment of the regular appropriation 
bills. 
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The Danger of Cuba 


THE political year opens with strained re- 
lations between ourselves and Cuba. The 
unwelcome truth cannot be escaped, and 
ought not to be obscured. The situation is 
not happy, and Congress is largely to blame 
for it. Last winter the President did his 
utmost to procure favorable commercial 
terms for the new republic, but his party 
in Congress rejected his policy. The conse- 
quences have been bad for the island, and 
are at least unfortunate for this country. 
In the island disappointment on account of 
the failure of the reciprocity scheme has 
been followed by discontent and anger; the 
Latin-American tendency towards passion- 
ate and revolutionary politics has been en- 
couraged; the influence of the new President 
has been weakened; the radicals have ob- 
tained control of the island’s Congress, and 
have established the disturbing and mena- 
cing precedent of electing a new Speaker, 
holding that the presiding officer is chosen 
for a single term, and not for the whole 
Congress, thereby multiplying political con- 
tentions and disturbances. Labor troubles 
have been stirred up in Havana. Fortunate- 
ly they were quickly composed, but the 
gravest element of danger in them was the 
opportunity which they presented to the an- 
nexationists, and which was eagerly seized 
upon. Annexation may be the inevitable 
result of our present relations with Cuba, 
but probably no one desires that annexa- 
tion be forced upon the two countries by 
agitation in both. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the real situation. The Administration, as 
is well understood by those who are familiar 
with the undercurrents of events in Wash- 
ington, is not pleased with the attitude of 
Cuba towards this country. It recognizes 
that the Cuban government has cause for 
disappointment and reason for irritation, but 
it has looked for temperance and self-re- 
straint on the part of President Palma and 
his associates, and is, in its turn, made im- 
patient by the hesitation of the Cuban Con- 
gress to give us our naval station, and to 
come to an agreement upon methods for the 
carrying out of the other provisions of the 
Platt amendment. Mr. Roosevelt thinks 
that he is doing his best to procure fair 
treatment for the planters and traders of 
the island, and that the attitude of the 
Cuban government is anything but helpful 
to him. The treaty which was prepared at 
Washington is now under discussion at Ha- 
vana between Minister Squires and General 
Bliss on our part, and the Cuban authori- 
ties. The President has undoubtedly the 
promise of the obstructive beet-sugar Sena- 
tors and Representatives that the treaty will 
be ratified if it be signed, but he fears that 
the failure of Cuba to deal with us as if 
our part of the agreement had already been 
carried out may accomplish all that was 
effected by the beet-sugar lobby at the last 
session, and may so alienate the two coun- 
tries that he will be compelled to exert 
force to accomplish his intentions. 

The Cubans must bear in mind that they 
are dealing with a strenuous Administra- 
tion, and that the President will not per- 
mit this country to lose anything which, in 
his opinion, properly belongs to it. It is 
certain that he will insist, for example, upon 
a naval station on the island. It is the 
policy of the Administration that the Carib- 
bean Sea shall henceforth be the centre of 
its naval activities. After the mancuvres 
now in progress have ended, we shall have, 
for the first time in our history, a regular 
Caribbean squadron, Admiral Coghlan having 
been designated as its commander. At pres- 
ent the headquarters of the squadron will 
be at Culebra Island, but it is the purpose 
of the Administration to own and maintain 
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a navy-yard and a sufficient port, with 
fortifications, on the south coast of Cuba, 
and here will be the future station of the 
Caribbean squadron. Events are thicken- 
ing for us in the Caribbean and in Central 
and South America. The policy of Mr. 
Roosevelt requires that the United States 
shall dominate in that quarter of the globe. 
He is determined to begin the construction 
of the isthmian canal, and it is more than 
probable that his purpose to assert and de- 
fend whatever he considers to be the coun- 
try’s rights will have a good deal of popular 
approval. Whether that be so or not, how- 
ever, may be matter of conjecture; but at 
all events the President is going on, ani is 
determined that the sulkiness of Cuba, as 
the island’s attitude is regarded, shall not 
stand in the way of the establishment of 
the naval station, the desirability of which 
now séems all the greater since the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a Caribbean 
squadron has been determined on. 

Cuba has certainly cause of complaint, 
and, moreover, has the undoubted right to 
administer its own constitution. The Platt 
amendment is not an agreement with us, but 
a provision of the new republic’s own fun- 
damental law; yet there are close friends of 
the President who say, and the record of the 
time sustains them, that this country would 
not have withdrawn from the island but for 
the promises embodied in that amendment. 
It is this feeling and the attitude of the 
President, already set forth, with which 
the Cubans must reckon. From the point of 
views of Washington, Cuba has an independ- 
ent government, but that government is 
bound to consult our interests and to comply 
with those demands of ours which we com- 
pelled the Constitutional Convention to em- 
body in the law. The decision has been 
reached. The decree is determined upon. 
Either Cuba will voluntarily give us the 
naval station that we want, or the President 
will employ force. Either the Palma gov- 
ernment will yield gracefully and grant us 
land enough for our purposes, or the Cu- 
bans will wake up some morning to find the 
forces of the United States ashore in some 
good harbor, probably Guantanamo, prepar- 
ing to build up a second Halifax, with its 
navy yard, its shops, and its fortifications, 
for the shelter of our Caribbean squadron 
and for the maintenance of what we look 
upon as our rights in those southern seas. 
This action on the part of our government 
will not be liked by a good many people who 
restrain their old-fashioned political ideals, 
and whose aspirations for the republic are 
different from those of the worshippers of 
force; but we are not discussing the ques- 
tion; we are not examining into the morality 
of the projected proceeding; we are simply 
declaring the policy of the Administration, 
a policy which is pretty sure to astonish 
every one, to offend some, and to gratify 
many. We may, however, express the hope 
that something will intervene to avert the 
oceasion which will call forth such harsh 
and drastic measures as are within the con- 
templation of the President. 





The Militia System and the 
General Staff 


Besives telling what has been done, or 
is being done by the War Department un- 
der powers conferred by Congress, the re- 
port of Secretary Root includes a number 
of important recommendations for legisla- 
tion in matters that concern the army. The 
Secretary advises that the strength of the 
regular army be maintained at 60,000; that 
great pains shall be taken to give the new 
officers who have not.had a West Point 
training the best military education possi- 
ble; that the anti-canteen law be repealed; 
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that the Moros be permitted for a time to 
maintain their tribal government under su- 
pervision of the United States; that duties 
be reduced seventy-five per cent. on products 
of the Philippines, and that the gold stand- 
ard be established in those islands. These 
are all important matters, and Mr. Root’s 
recommendations on all of them are sound; 
but what he has most at heart, as being of 
the most importance in his special depart- 
ment, is the passage of laws revising the 
militia system and creating a general staff. 
The militia bill which he supports was 
prepared by the War Department during the 
last session of Congress, and embodied the 
views expressed in the Secretary’s last re- 
port upon the treatment of the National 
Guard of the several States by the Federal 
government, the relation of the Guard to 
the militia and volunteer systems, and prep- 
aration in advance for the organization of 
volunteers in time of war. A convention of 
officers of the National Guard met in Wash- 
ington last January, and considered, modi- 
fied, and approved this bill. The House 
Committee on Militia considered it, and with 
extensive and improving additions returned 
it to the House with a favorable report, and 
the House passed it. It is now pending be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs. “I earnestly urge,” says the Sec- 
retary, “that this measure be made a law.” 
The country has never had an adequate 
militia law. Washington called for one in 
1794 (two years after the passage of the 
present law), Jefferson in 1805 and 1808, 
Madison in 1816, Monroe in 1817. Nearly 
every President since has done the like, but 
heretofore nothing has been done because 
of failure to agree on any one system. The 
bill that has now passed the House repre- 
sents the agreement of many minds on many 
important provisions. It regulates the va- 
rious relations of the National Guard to the 
general government, recognizing the Guard 
as a force that may be called out by the 
President for stated constitutional purposes, 
that may volunteer by organizations for 
general military duty, and as the great 
school of the volunteer soldier, furnishing 
the individuals who respond first to a call 
for volunteers. To bring the Guard and the 
government into better relations, the bill 
provides that the government shall arm 
the Guard with the same weapons it fur- 
nishes to the regular army. It makes the 
Guard organizations which volunteer for 
general service a first volunteer reserve, and 
provides for enrollment of a second volun- 
teer reserve of men, not exceeding 100,000, 
who have served in the Guard or the regular 
or volunteer armies. It provides, too, for 
finding out beforehand who are fit by train- 
ing and experience to be the officers of this 
second reserve, so that, in case of a sudden 
call, with 60,000 regulars to start with, 
250,000 trained soldiers could be put in- 
stantly into the field. The bill also provides 
for coast defence artillery, and infantry, 
militia regiments, and for annual meetings 
and maneuvres, in which the troops of the 
National Guard and the regular army shall 
meet and work together. In brief, the bill 
provides for working out beforehand, at 
leisure, some of the problems which hereto- 
fore, when war has come, have been ap- 
proached in haste and confusion. It would 
substitute preparation for procrastination. 
To the same end has been devised the 
bill for the creation of a general staff, 
which was introduced into both Senate 
and House on December 2. The great 
defect in our military system Mr. Root 
finds to be at the top. “We have the 
different branches of the military service 
well organized, each within itself for the 
performance of its duties. . . . But when we 
come to the co-ordination and direction of 
all these means and agencies of warfare, so 
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that all parts of the machine shall work true 
together, we are weak. Our system makes 
no adequate provision for the directing 
brain which every army must have, to work 
successfully.” The business of the general 
staff would seem to be to know beforehand 
all that can be found out, and to have ready 
at every juncture a definite scheme, based 
on knowledge and previous thought, as to 
what should be done and who should do it. 
All this knowledge should be at the service 
of the President or the general whom he 
designates. The head of the general staff, 
with the title of chief of staff, would be the 
military right-hand of the President and 
his Secretary of War. 

Mr. Root recommends that the title of Com- 
manding General of the Army be abolished, 
because it is misleading, implying powers 
that do not exist under our Constitution and 
laws. The Constitution makes the President 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and our 
laws require the Secretary of War to super- 
vise and direct all military expenditures. 
The power which the title of “ Commanding 
General” implies does not exist, and as a 
consequence the bearers of this title have al- 
most always been at odds with various Sec- 
retaries of War. The signal exception was 
General Schofield, who recognized the true 
situation, abandoned all idea of an inde- 
pendent command, and performed ably and 
with good-will the functions that belong to 
the proposed chief of staff. 





Notable Debuts at the Opera 


THE opening weeks of the opera season 
at the Metropolitan have been quite remark- 
ably prodigal in their offering of notable 
first appearances. Mr. Grau, with a rather 
bewildering effect, has played all of his 
trump cards at once. We have heard his 
new Wagner conductor, Herr Alfred Hertz, 
and the two new tenors whom he has en- 
gaged for the German performances—Georg 
Anthes and Emil Gerhiiuser. 

It cannot be too insistently urged that in 
Herr Hertz Mr. Grau has discovered a con- 
ductor of the very first rank—an interpreter, 
not a mere casual routinier. Since Anton 
Seidl’s death the Wagner performances at 
the Metropolitan have been under the direc- 
tion of a variety of conductors, each one of 
whom has been highly unsatisfactory after 
his own kind, and a wholly unworthy suc- 
cessor of that lamented master. We are 
not altogether prepared to say that Mr. 
Seidl’s mantle has fallen upon the shoulders 
of Alfred Hertz; but it is not exceeding the 
limits of right appreciation to affirm that 
Herr Hertz is beyond any doubt at all a 
conductor of admirable excellence. He has 
authority, magnetism, imagination; a most 
sensitive and subtle feeling for poetic val- 
ues; an exquisite dexterity in the accom- 
plishment of his effects—an inveterate and 
finished artistry. He is, as we have said, 
an interpreter. For the first time in four 
years we have heard the orchestral portions 
of “Lohengrin” and “ Tannhiiuser ”’—the 
two German performances of the opening 
weeks—approximately as Wagner intended 
them to sound. Herr Hertz’s “ Lohengrin,” 
in particular, is extremely fine. In con- 
ducting this thrice-familiar work he seems 
actually to disclose a new and strangely 
potent loveliness, unsuspected—or, it may 
be, forgotten — before. His “ Tannhiiuser,” 
especially in the Venusberg scene—of which 
the superb “Paris version” was used— 
seemed a trifle lethargic. 

Of Herr Anthes it may be said that he 
is acceptable rather than overwhelming. As 
for Herr Gerhiiuser, we cannot pretend to 
welcome him with any degree of enthusiasm, 
despite the fact that he comes to us glorified 
with the halo of a Bayreuth reputation. 





Tradition in English Politics 


By Sydney Brooks 
Lonpon, November 25,1902. 

ENGLAND, being a land of caste, is also 
a land of make-believes. There is no coun- 
try in which it is harder to get to the real- 
ity of things. Layer after layer of tradi- 
tion, conventionalism, “ good form,” and the 
reserve and secrecy, the ceremony and flunk- 
evyism, that a monarchy inevitably breeds 
have to be penetrated before the truth is 
reached. In America the government is one 
with the people; it lives in a glass house; 
its actions and policy are publicly carried 
out, and in line with the wishes and opin- 
ions of the masses. Not so in England. 
Here the “governing class” speaks and 
acts as though its members were set apart 
from the rest of their countrymen. The 
press knows next to nothing of what is real- 
ly going on. A veil of mystery which Amer- 
icans would not tolerate for a moment 
shrouds the deeds and resolves of official- 
dom. Let me give some recent instances. 
When Mr. Brodrick, the Minister of War, 
foreshadowed the new and reformed army 
that was to be called into being, he prom- 
ised the House of Commons that only those 
officers would be chosen to command the 
army corps in peace who would also lead 
them in war. How was that promise kept? 
The First Army Corps went to Sir Redvers 
Buller; the Second to Sir Evelyn Wood, and 
the Third to the Duke of Connaught. After 
his appalling failure in South Africa, Bul- 
Jer’s appointment to the most important 
force in all England—the first corps that 
would be sent abroad if war broke out— 
was more than the country could stand. 
There was a fierce storm of protests, and 
a trivial pretext was found for dismissing 
Buller. Sir Evelyn Wood, however, and 
the Duke of Connaught still continue in 
their posts. How far do they fulfil Mr. 
Brodrick’s guarantees? Will they lead in 
war the army corps they are commanding 
in peace? Every one knows they will not. 
Sir Evelyn is a sound organizer, and while 
Adjutant - General did more than a little 
for the training of the British army. But 
he is no longer a young man; he has not 
seen service for seventeen years, and he is 
incurably deaf. He volunteered for service 
in South Africa, but on account of his 
physical disability was not allowed to go, 
and it is unthinkable that he should ever 
again be actively employed. The Duke of 
Connaught, on the evidence which always 
satisfies the world, and especially the Brit- 
ish world, when a prince is in question, is 
reputed a keen and capable soldier. He, 
too, volunteered for service in South Africa, 
but for “reasons of state” was kept at 
home. English opinion, it is supposed—I 
think quite wrongly—will not tolerate the 
thought of the King’s brother risking any- 
thing more valuable than his time and 
money in the service of his country. Those 
“reasons of state” are not likely to be less 
imperative in the future than in the past, 
and the Duke of Connaught may therefore 
be placed on the roll of ineligibles. Here, 
then, are two clear cases in which Mr. Brod- 
rick’s pledge has been broken. The nation 
good-humoredly curses, but nothing is done. 
The forees of favoritism, the strength of 
“vested interests,” the Royal wishes, are 
too strong for the genuine reformers. The 
country pays the piper, and the governing 
class calls the tune. 

Or take another instance—one that shows 
how far the English press is from being 
in touch with the hidden springs of Eng- 
lish administration. A few weeks ago Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, having resigned the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer at the 
same time that Lord Salisbyry retired from 
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the Premiership, delivered a startling speech 
at Bristol. He spoke, he said, “with the 
freedom that belonged to a private member, 
but with the knowledge that official life had 
given him,” and he went on to say that the 
country would never be able to reform the 
War Office or the army “ until they removed 
all those outside influences which now in- 
terfered in the management of the army 
and with the selections for appointments 
and promotion—interferences which would 
never be tolerated in any well-organized 
department of the civil service.’ What 
“ outside influences ” did Sir Michael mean? 
The American press would have known or 
would have found out at once. The Eng- 
lish press has nothing but the vaguest 
guesses to offer. Was it the King and the 
court? Was it petticoat diplomacy and 
the lobbying of “smart” society women? 
Was it the pressure and importunity of pol- 
iticians? Nobody knows, or at least no- 
body who will speak out. It is over a 
month since Sir Michael brought the matter 
up. The month has been filled with sur- 
mises and conjectures, allegations on this 
side, counter-allegations on that; and no- 
body is a penny the wiser or an inch nearer 
the facts. The result is a national uneasiness 
and irritability and a longing for some one 
who will tell the country the truth. There 
is hardly anything England at this moment 
would not give for a Roosevelt or a Root. 
But, it may be said, she already has such 
a man in Kitchener. True, but official 
etiquette prescribes that Kitchener must first 
be commander-in-chief in India before be- 
coming commander-in-chief at home. And 
so the ablest organizer that England has 
produced for a hundred years is shelved by 
being given a post that could be adequately 
filled by Lord Hamilton, Kekewich, Grenfell, 
Hunter, or half a dozen others. Meanwhile 
the supreme work for which he alone is 
fitted continues to be the prey of Mr. Brod- 
rick’s earnest incapacity and the easy good- 
nature of Lord Roberts. If it could have its 
way, the country would willingly and with 
enthusiasm put the War Office and the army 
in Lord Kitchener’s hands. It profoundly 
trusts the stern, icy efficiency of the man. 
Lord Roberts has neither the youth nor the 
willingness to offend old friends that must 
belong to one who would reform the Brit- 
ish War Office. Lord Kitchener, on the 
other hand, is still only fifty-two, and no 
one has ever accused him of the complaisance 
that finds it impossible to say, No. More- 
over, he has few friends. As a rule, people 
dislike and fear even while they admire him. 
No “interests” are in the least likely to 
make him their plaything; against the ten- 
der solicitations of highly placed incompe- 
tents and their relatives it is believed he 
would prevail. Until he is given a free 
hand the nation will continue, as now, to 
feel that its military system is radically un- 
sound without being able to say just where 
the fault lies; and from time to time men 
like Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will add to 
the bewilderment by throwing out hints and 
insinuations that neither they nor any one 
else will have the courage to put in plain 
words. 

One has to bear in mind these and similar 
characteristics of the British system and 
ways of doing things in order to get the 
right perspective on the Kaiser’s visit. Out- 
wardly, no doubt, it was a great suc- 
cess. There was the usual array of 
pageants, reviews, gala performances, and 
so on; officialdom will work over-time in the 
effort to entertain the King’s nephew; and 
the London press, one may be sure, will be 
profuse in compliments and cordialities. 
Nevertheless, to the great mass of English- 
men this visit is profoundly distasteful. All 
through the Boer war it was noticed that 
the people had a surer grip on realities than 
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the government; and in this matter of Anglo- 
German relations the popular instinct is 
also ahead of the official. England, as a 
whole, is heartily tired of the pro-German 
tendency that has directed her foreign pol- 
icy during the last thirty years. It is get- 
ting more and more understood that an 
agreement with Germany is no longer pos- 
sible as a basis for British policy abroad; 
that what Germany wants is what England 
now possesses; that her longing for sea 
power, colonies, and commercial dominion 
can only be realized at England’s expense; 
that the two countries are, in short, nat- 
ural rivals, instead of being natural allies. 
English statesmen, living in the atmosphere 
of a court which is philo-German to the 
core, have too long shut their eyes to 
this. 

They have treated Germany not only as 
a valuable ally in herself, but as a still 
more valuable makeweight against Russia. 
They have furthered her schemes in China, 
and to some extent at Constantinople, in 
the hope that thereby they were thwarting 
Russia. This is a policy which the Wilhelm- 
strasse has, of course, encouraged for its 
own benefit. It has played off Russia 
against England and England against Rus- 
sia with a boldness and ingenuity impossi- 
ble not to admire. The majority of English- 
men are beginning to feel there has been 
enough of this. They are tired of paying 
blackmail to Germany, and tired of “ grace- 
ful toncessions” that do not conciliate. 
They realize that though the Kaiser may 
personally be friendly to England, his peo- 
ple are not. Public opinion in Germany is 
openly and viciously hostile. It supports 
the building of the new navy because it 
hopes it will some day be employed in hum- 
bling Great Britain. Ninety-five out of ev- 
ery hundred Germans do not disguise the be- 
lief that England is the next enemy to be 
reckoned with. They are in a dangerous 
state of ignorance as to the real strength 
of this country. They hold the British Em- 
pire’ to be a mere chronological accident. 
The old-time grit and might of the nation, 
they think, has run to seed, and the direc- 
tion of her affairs fallen into the hands of 
effeminate incompetents. The savagery of 
German comment during the South-African 
war showed an equal mixture of hatred and 
contempt. English people have not forgot- 
ten that. They remember, too, some of 
Count von Biilow’s disdainful, carelessly in- 
solent speeches arid his cool admission that 
at the time of the Jameson raid Germany 
deliberately tried to engineer an anti-Brit- 
ish coalition. The English, as Washington 
Irving noted, are bad haters. They are far 
too comfortable and good-humored to keep 
a grudge alive. As a rule, they are as im- 
penetrable as Americans to foreign criticism, 
but there are limits of calumny beyond 
which it is dangerous to go even when Eng- 
land is the object. The French overstepped 
those limits when the Gil Blas caricatured 
Queen Victoria with such needless vulgarity 
that only the Duc d’Orléans was found to 
relish it. The Germans were hardly once 
inside them from the moment of ex-Presi- 
dent Kruger’s ultimatum. And Englishmen 
realize at last that had any other coun- 
try but their own been in question, had it, 
for example, been France or Russia whom 
the German papers were reviling, the au- 
thorities would at once and peremptorily 
have discountenanced and stopped the cam- 
paign. But as it was only England, the 
Chancellor himself took a hand in the game, 
and deliberately, when it seemed to have 
about blazed itself out, put fresh fuel on 
the fire. The contrast made a bitter impres- 
sion on Englishmen, and the impression en- 
dures. It is well within the truth to say 
there is no longer any desire for friendly 
relations. 
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Extracts from “The Reflec- 
tions of Ambrosine” 
By Elinor Glyn 
Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth” 
IV 


THIS memory has often proved useful to 


me during this last month. To-day, even, I 
was able to sit upon the sofa and allow 
Augustus to kiss me for quite ten minutes 
without having to rush up and take sal 
volatile as I had to in the beginning. 

Lady Tilchester is coming down from Lon- 
don in a special train on purpose to grace 
our bridal ceremony. She has sent me the 
prettiest brooch and such a nice letter. 

I hope she will be a consolation in the 
future. For me life must be a thing of 
waking in the morning, and eating and 
drinking, and taking exercise, and going to 
bed again, and deadening all emo- 
tions, or else I feel sure I shall 
get a dreadful disease I once read 
about in an American paper 
Hephzibah takes in. It is called 
“ spontaneous combustion,” and it 
said in the paper that a man 
caught it from having got into a 
compressed state of heat and rage 
for weeks, and it made him burst 
up at last into flames like an 
exploding shell. 

Well—at all events, I have kept 
my word, and grandmamma is 
content with me. 

I wonder if Sir Antony will be 
at the wedding—he was asked. 

The Marquis de Rochermont 
will give me away—grandmamma 
is too feeble now to stand. The 
ceremony is to be in the village 
church here, and the choir, com- 
posed of village youths unac- 
quainted with a note of music, is 
to meet us at the lich-gate and 
precede us up the aisle, singing 
an encouraging wedding - hymn, 
while _school- children spread 
forced white roses, provided by 
the Tilchester rose-growers. 

Augustus explained that pa- 
tronizing local resources like this 
will all come in useful when he 
stands for Parliament later on. 

Grandmamma stipulated that 
there should be no wedding feast, 
her health and our smail house 
being sufficient excuse. It is a 
great disappointment to Mrs. 
Gurrage, I am sure, but we go 
away to Paris as soon as I can 
change my dress after the church 
ceremony. 

Think of it! This time to-morrow my 
name will be Gurrage! And Augustus will 
have the right to— Merciful God! stop 
my heart from beating in this sickening 
fashion, and let me remember the motto 
of my race—* Sans bruit.” 

Oh, grandmamma, if I could go on your 
-journey with you! the first jump out into 
the dark might be fearful, but afterwards 
it would be quiet and still, and there would 
be no caterpillars! That was a beautiful 
flash of lightning! The storm is coming 
nearer. Sparks flew from my diamond 
fender on the dressing-table. Well—well— 
I—I wish I had seen Sir Antony again. 
Just now he sent me a present. It is a 
knife for my chatelaine, the hilt studded 
with diamonds, and there is a note which 
says that there is still time to cut the Gor- 
dian knot. 

What does it mean? I feel cold, as if I 
could not understand things to-night. 

’ The marquis gave me some conseils de 
mariage this afternoon, 
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“Remain placid,” he said, “fermez les 
yeux et pensez @ autrui—aprés vous aurez 
les agréments.” 

Grandmamma has not even kissed me. 
Her eyes resemble a hawk’s still, but have 
the look of a tortured tiger as well some- 
times. She has grown terribly feeble, and 
has twice had fainting fits like the one 
that changed my destiny. I believe she 
is remaining alive simply by strength 
of will, and that she will die when all 
is over. 

She has given me the greatest treasure of 
her life, the miniature of Ambrosine Eus- 
tasie. I have it here by my side for my very 
own. 

Yes, Ambrosine Eustasie, for me to-mor- 
row there is also the guillotine, and perhaps 
I too could walk up the steps smiling if I 
were allowed a rose to keep off the smell of 
the common people; Augustus’s mother uses 
patchouli. 








Village youths unacquainted with a note of music are to 
meet us at the lich-gate 


V 

No one can possibly imagine the un- 
pleasantness of a honeymoon until they have 
tried it. It is no wonder one is told noth- 
ing at all about it. Even to keep my word 
and obey grandmamma I could never have 
undertaken it, if I had had an idea what it 
would be like. Really, girls’ dreams are the 
silliest things in the world. I can’t help 
staring at all the married people I see about. 
“'You—poor wretches!—have gone through 
this,” I say to myself, and then I wonder and 
wonder that they can smile and look gay. 
I long to ask them when the calmness and 
indifference set in, how long I shall have to 
wait before I can really profit by grand- 
mamma’s lesson of the caterpillar. It was 
useful for the fiangailles, but it has not com- - 
forted me much since my wedding. 

Augustus as a husband is extremely un- 
pleasant. I hate the way his hair is 
brushed—there always seems to be a lock 
sticking up in the back; I hate the way he 
ties his ties; I hate everything he says and 
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does. I keep saying to myself when I hear 
him coming, “remember the caterpillar, 
caterpillar, caterpillar.” And once in the be- 
ginning, when I was screwing up my eyes 
not to see, he got quite close before I knew 
and he heard me saying it aloud. 

He bounced away, thinking I meant there 
was one crawling on him, and then he got 
quite cross. 

“There are no caterpillars here, Am- 
brosine; how silly you are!” he said. 

He revels in being at once recognized as 
a bridegroom. He has dreadfully familiar 
ways, and catches hold of my arm in public, 
making us both perfectly ridiculous. He has 
insisted upon buying me numbers of gorgeous 
garments for my outer covering, but when I 
ventured to order some very fine other things 
he grumbled at the cost. 

“T don’t mind your getting clothes that 
will show the money I’ve put into them,” he 
explained, “but I’m bothered if Ill en- 
courage useless extravagance in 
this way.” 


I am worried about grand- 
mamma. She has not written; 
there only came a small note 
from the Marquis. I am sure 
she must be very ill, if not al- 
ready dead. I cannot grieve, I 
almost feel as if I wished it so; 
Augustus as a_ grandson-in-law 
would sting her fine senses un- 
bearably. He blusters contin- 
ually, and his airs of proprietor- 
ship envers moi would irritate 
her; besides, she would always 
have the idea that she is cheat- 
ing me by remaining alive; that, 
after all, my marriage was not a 
necessity if she is still there to 
keep me. Oh, dear grandmam- 
ma! if I could save you a mo- 
ment’s sorrow you know I would. 
When I said good-by to her she 
held me close and kissed me. 
** Ambrosine,” she said, “I shall 
have started upon my journey 
before you come back; you must 
not grieve or be sad; my last ad- 
vice to you, my child, is to re- 
member life is full of compensa- 
tions, as you will find. Try to 
see the bright and gay side of 
things, and, above all, do not be 
dramatic.” 

She was always. cheerful, 
grandmamma, but if I could just 
see her again to tell her I will 
try to follow her advice. Hush! 
here is Augustus; I hear his 
footsteps—he has a telegram. 

Alas! alas! My fears are 
true—grandmamma died _ this 
morning. Oh! I cannot write, the tears 
make everything a mist. 


VI 

In spite of Augustus—in spite of every- 
thing—I suddenly feel as if I had become 
alive again here at Harley! 

The whole place pleases me. It is an 
old Georgian house with long wings stretch- 
ing right and left, and from a large saloon 
in the centre the other reception - rooms 
open. 

Lady Tilchester is so kind and makes 
one feel perfectly at home. A number of 
people were assembled upon the croquet 
lawn and in the great tent playing bridge 
when we arrived, and as no one seems to 
introduce any one it has taken me two 
whole days to find out people’s names. 
Some of thém, indeed, I have not grasped 
yet! It does seem a strange custom. Either 
it is because every one in this set is sup- 
posed to be acquainted with each other, and 
strangers are things that do not count, or 








that meeting under one roof constitutes an 
introduction. I have not yet found out 
which it is. 

Just as we had begun luncheon to-day 
Sir Antony Thornhirst came in, and after a 
casual greeting to every one sat down near 
me. 

He seems quite at home here and as if he 
were accustomed to turning up unan- 
nounced in this way. 

I felt such a queer, quick beating in my 
heart. I suppose because he was some one 
I knew before among all these strangers. 

“So you decided not to cut the Gordian 
knot,” he said, presently, as if we were con- 
tinuing the discussion of some argument 
we had had a moment before. 

“ Antony,” called out Lord Tilchester, 
“you have arrived in the nick of time to 
save Babykins from turning into a hospital 
nurse. She thinks the costume becoming, 
and threatens to leave us for the wounded 
heroes. Cannot you restrain her?” 

“ How?” asked Sir Antony, helping him- 
self to some chicken curry. 
‘Really excellent curry your 
chef makes, Tilchester.” 

“Don’t tell him about it, 
Reggie,” lisped Mrs. Parton-Mills. 
“The unfeeling creature is only 
thinking of his food.” 

“You seem to have all the 
qualities for an ideal conva- 
lescent nurse,” said Sir Antony, 
with an air of detaching himself 
with difficulty from the contem- 
plation of the curry. 

“And those qualities are—?” 
asked Lord Tilchester. 

“ Principally stimulating,” and 
he selected a special chutney 
from the various kinds a foot- 
man was handing. 

“What do you mean?” de- 
manded Babykins, pouting. 

“Exactly what you do,” and 
he looked at her, smiling. in a 
way I should have said was in- 
solent had it been I concerned. 

“But I want to go and help 
the poor, dear fellows, and to 
cheer them and make their time 
pleasanter.” 

“T said you would be an ideal 
convalescent nurse, but what 
would become of the pigs?” 

“Oh! Edward could look af- 
ter them. I think too little at- 
tention has been paid to the poor 
boys who are getting well. I 
could read to them and write 
their letters home for them,” and she looked 
pathetically sympathetic. 

“ Hubble-bubble, toil and trouble,” quoted 
Sir Antony. 

“Who for?” laughed Lord Tilchester, in 
his rough, gruff way. 

“The recipients of the letters who would 
certainly receive them in the wrong en- 
velopes,” said Sir Antony. “TI think, Til- 
chester, you had better persuade Babykins 
to stay in England for the sake of the peace 
of many respectable and innocent families!” 

“How wicked you are to me,” flashed 
Babykins. 

“ Just what you deserve!” chuckled Lord 
Tilchester. 


When we got outside in the great tent 
Sir Antony came up to me. 

“T am going to take you for a walk,” he 
said, “a nice, cool walk in the woods. Will 
you get your parasol?” 

We did not speak until we got quite to 
the end, where there is a quaint fountain, 
the centre of four allées of clipped yews. 

My heart still continued to beat in a 
quick, tiresome manner. 

“You look changed, Comtesse,” Sir An- 
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tony said. “Your little face is pale—do 
you remember the night we danced together? 
—it was round and rosy then. Is it.a hun- 
dred years ago?” 

There is a something in his voice which 
is alluring. The mocking sound goes out 
of it now and then, and when it does—one 
feels as if one must listen. Oh! but listen 
with both one’s ears. 

“ Yes—it is a hundred years ago,” I said. 

“T was so sorry to hear of your grand- 
mother’s death,” he continued. “I wanted 
to tell you how I felt for you, but I was 
away in Norway, and have only just re- 
turned. Did you think I was unkind?” 

“No, I never thought at all—grandmam- 
ma was glad to die. I knew she could not 
live, but it came suddenly at the end.” 

“What a splendid personality! How I 
wish I had seen more of her. I generally 
manage to seize the occasion, but fate kept 
you and her beyond my reach. Why did 
we not all meet this time last year?” 

*“Oh,-do not talk of that!” I cried; I 





Antony Thornhirst came in, and sat down near me 


felt I could not bear to hear any more. 
“T am trying to forget and to find life 
full of compensations. Grandmamma and 
the Marquis promised me that I should.” 

He looked at me, stopped in the path, 
and bent down to a level with my face. His 
eyes seemed as if they could see right 
through my mind, then, as on another occa- 
sion in our lives. 

“Dear little white Comtesse!” he said— 
almost the same words! 

An emotion that is new to me happened. 
It was as if my heart beat in my throat. 

“We are dawdling by this fountain,” I 
said; “where are the woods?” 

After that we were gay. He told me of 
many things. I seemed to see a clear pic- 
ture of the world as he talked, a light and 
pleasant world where no one was so foolish 
as to care for anything seriously. 

One felt a donkey to worry or grieve 


. when the sun shone and the birds sang. 


How I enjoyed myself! 

“Has Babykins chirped at you yet?” he 
asked, presently. “She is very dangerous 
when she chirps.” 

“T do not like her,” I said. 

“Oh, you will presently. We all love 
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Babykins. She acts as a sort of moral mos- 
quito in a big party. She flies round sting- 
ing every one, and then we can compare our 
bites and tear and scratch the irritated 
places together. You will meet her every- 
where — she is the only person Tilchester 
takes a serious interest in.” 

“Are you staying here,’ I asked, “or 
did you only drive over?” 

“T sent for my servant to bring my 
things, and I shall stay, now I find you. 
You always seem to forget we are cousins, 
and that people ought to take an interest 
in their relations!” 

“Tell me about your house—Dane Mount 
it is called, is it not?” I asked, presently. 
We had been silent for a moment, walking 
down a shady path, great pine trees on each 
side. 

“No, I won’t tell you about it; you must 
come over there some day and stop with me 
for a night or so. You ought to see the 
home of your ancestors. Promise me you 
will when I come back from Scotland?” 

We had gone deep into the 
wood by now. It was quite 
dusky. The thick trees met over- 
head, and only an_ occasional 
sunbeam penetrated through. 

I felt stupid. The words did 
not come easily as when I am 
with the Duke. 

_ “How silent you are, Com- 
tesse!” 

“Ts it not time to go back?” 
I said, stupidly. 

“No, not nearly time. I want 
you to tell me all about yourself 
—where you lived, and all that 
happened until you flashed into 
my life at the Tilchester ball. 
See, we will sit down on this log 
and be quite comfortable.” 

We sat down. 

“Now begin, Comtesse: ‘ Once 
upon a time, when I was a little 
girl, I came from—where?’ ” 

“Do you really want to hear 
the family history?” I asked. 

“ec Yes.” 

I told him an outline of things 
and how grandmamma and I had 
lived at the cottage, and of all 
her wise sayings, and about the 
Marquis and Roy and Hephzibah, 
and the simple things of my long- 
ago past. It seemed as if I was 
speaking of some other person, so 
changed has all my outlook on 
life and things become since I 
went to Paris with Augustus. 

“ And now we come to the day we met in 
the lane,” he said. “ You were not even en- 
gaged then, were you?” 

“Oh, no. Grandmamma had never had a 
fainting fit; she would have found the idea 
too dreadful at that time.” I stopped sud- 
denly, realizing what I had said. I could 
not tell him how and why I had married 
Augustus; he must think what he pleased. 

He evidently thought a good deal, by the 
look in his eyes. I wish—I wish when he 


looks it did not make my heart beat so;. 


it is foolish and uncomfortable. 

“What a fool I was not to come with 
the automobile the night before your wed- 
ding and carry you off to Gretna Green,” he 
said, in a voice that might have been mock- 
ing or serious, I could not tell which. 

“Tell me, Comtesse, if I had tapped at 
your window, would you have looked out 
and come with me?” 

“There was a bad thunder-storm, if I 
recollect—we should have got wet,” I laugh- 
ed, in a hollow way. He could not know 
how he was hurting me; he should not see, 
at all events. 

“You would have been very dear to take 
to Gretna Green,” he continued, “I should 
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have loved to watch your wise, sweet eyes 
changing all expressions as morning dawned, 
and you found yourself away from them all 


—away from Augustus.” 


I did not answer. I drew hieroglyphics 





We did not speak until we got quite to the 
end, where there is a quaint fountain 


with the point of the mauve parasol in the 
soft moss beneath our feet. 
“Why don’t you speak, Comtesse?” 
“There is nothing to say—I am mar- 
ried—and you did not tap at the window— 
and let us go back to the house.” 
To be Continued. 





In Honor of Mark Twain 


Verses read at a Dinner celebrating his 
Sixty-seventh Birthday 





A Double-barrelled Sonnet to 
Mark Twain 


(Written to be heard, not read) 
By William Dean Howells 
I 
FIRST BARREL 


THE man whose birthday we renown to- 
night 
Unites all heads and hearts in one acclaim 
As never any other “heir of fame”: 
The missionary may not love him quite, 
The imperialist may not think him wholly 
right, ; 
The predatory cabman free from blame, 
The moralist consider it the same 
To teach by joke as with a text in sight, 
Some as a scientist may not prize him much; 
Some may deny him the true lyric leaven 
As poet; some the fine old Bewick touch 
As wood engraver; but. none under heaven, 
Of all his critics, or those who pose as 
such, 
Gainsay him the glory of being sixty- 
seven. 
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II 
SECOND BARREL 


“Oh, no! Hold on!” I hear his voice im- 
ploré, 
“You are mistaken; it is not the case. 
The Colonel, to save the Sabbath from 
disgrace, 
Calls this my birthday. But, in fact, before 
The thirtieth—and there still are two days 
more— 
You cannot make me more than sixty-six.” 
“In vain!” the inexorable Muse replies. 
“It may be so; but as the executrix 
Of your own theory of convenient lies, 
I must insist upon the Colonel’s date. 
Besides, what matter whether soon or late 
Your birthday comes whose fame all dates 
defies ? 
Still, to have everything beyond cavil right, 
We will dine with you here till Sunday 
night.” 


Mark Twain 
(A Post-prandial Obituary) 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


Wnuat? Mark Twain quit? I don’t believe 
it’s true, 
For that’s the sort of thing he doesn’t do. 
He’s never done it yet, and I don’t think 
He ever will while we’ve cigars and ink. 
He’s almost everything a man can be, 
But—you can bank on it—no quitter he! 
I'll not believe he’s sought the eternal shelf 
Until he comes and tells me so himself, 
And even then, I’ll bet my final red, 
That though he’s gone he won’t be very 
dead. 


You know about his span? You don’t? 
Well, say! 

You are the worst I’ve met in many a day. 

Where have you been? On desert, hill, or 


plain, 

That you’ve not heard the tale of dear old 
Twain? 

The man of whom the Fount of Light and 
Dark 

Observed, “ At last, I think I’ve made my 
Mark!” 

Not know his life? Great Heavens! do you 
thirst 


To learn that what is second isn’t first? 

That two and two make four? That five 
and six 

Make up the dozen that is full of tricks? 

That if it’s in the Sun it isn’t so? 

That in the summertime there’s little snow? 

Egad! TI like to talk to men like you 

Who never heard that one and one make 
two, 

Because I’m full of knowledge of the kind 

That goes right well with folk of simple 
mind. 


My purpose ’tis to show to you who sit 
About this board so full of wine and wit, 
That ne’er a dawn has broken on this sphere, 
When Marcus Twain was not existing here; 
With intervals for rest—of course—for he 
Is like the bulk of weak humanity, 
And needs, at times, an interval of peace 
To soothe the soul and give the mind sur- 
cease. 
His lot has been to live from A to Zed,— 
Which may account for his Homeric head, 
Since what he’s learned in all these centuries 
Needs lots of room to hold it all with ease. 


So, to begin, when Mark Twain first ap- 
peared 

Upon this earth, the way of it was weird. 

His Dad was Chaos and his Ma was Space, 

And for his home he had a little place 

Chock full of birds and animals and things 

That nowadays you see in Circus rings. 
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He’d food a-plenty and not much to do 

Save name the animals and tend the Zoo 

That hibernated round the Tree of Know: 
ledge— 

Which in those days was dubbed the Eden 
College, 

Located at a spot called Paradise, 

Where rooms were airy and the table nice. 

He wooed and won the maiden of his choice, 

A lady with long hair and dulcet voice: 

Miss Eva Rib, a maid of proper pride, 

Who, like all Ribs, put on a lot of side. 

’Twas love at sight between this early pair; 

And all went well with them while living 
there, 

Until one day the lady thought that she 

Would like to take a Bachelor’s degree, 

And while her Lord was fishing on the Lake 

Took several lectures from Professor Snake, 

So that when Mark returned at sunset call, 

Poor wight, he found the lady knew it all, 

Whereon, he too, to keep the household 
plumb, 

Likewise indulged in the curriculum. 

And so began the fires, fierce and burning, 

Which are the bases of all wit and learning; 

And so began the pleasures and the pains, 

Which are the joys and penalties of brains. 

In those days they were known—he and the 
Madame,— 

To all the country-side as Eve and Adam. 

The further details of their life of bliss 

You'll find set down in full in Genesis, 

A book of value, and that in its day 

Was widely read as Parker’s Right of Way— 

One of the few that, strange to say, was 


missed 

By those who made up Harper’s Christmas 
List.— 

Though once the MaGazINE—pray note the 
THE 





Did print some lines from Adam’s Diary, 

Which Marcus bravely signed, and made the 
thing 

From certain points of view worth pub- 
lishing. 


In later years we find him once again, 
Among the leaders of the brainy men. 
This time he built a truly wondrous bark 
That lives in history as Noah’s Ark, 
The which he Captained with such ease and 
skill 
That many folk are talking of it still. 
His own design it was, and some do say 
She broke all ocean records in her day; 
And in the cruise that laid all others flat 
Was first to cross the line at Ararat, 
And, like the yacht America, was reckoned 
So far ahead there really was no second. 
Whate’er the details of this later span, 
Tis clear he was a truly wondrous man, 
And to such heights of knowledge had at- 
tained 
He knew enough to go in when it rained, 
Which in those days of turmoil and despair, 
Was indication of a genius rare. 
Tis certain if it hadn’t been for him, 
A lot of folks who now are in the swim, 
Would now be steeped in desolation blue, 
Because their ancestors were in it, too. 
*Twas then—please note—I’m tolerably sure, 
Mark got his hatred of the water cure, 
Of which he writes so much each month or 
two, 
In Mr. Harvey’s “ Philippine Review.” 


His next appearance on this earthly stage, 
Was as Diogenes, the Cynic Sage, 

A man of much philosophy and wit, 

Who never cared a copper whom he hit, 
Who never slipped an arrow or a shaft 
That failed to pierce somebody fore and aft, 
And talked as flatly to King Alexander, 
As Chamberlain to some poor Africander. 
"Twas at this stage that humor first began 
To show itself in this eternal man. 

His lips he never opened for to spout, 

That epigrams did not come gushing out, 








And Athens rang with laughter at the jokes 
This witty sage got off on other folks. 

His life was simple then—ate little grub, 
And for a flat he used a wooden tub. 

By day and night each passer-by he’d scan, 
In hopes sometime to find an honest man, 
With a success that seemingly was ill, 

For, far as I can learn, he’s at it still, 
Although he’s on the verge, for as you see, 
He’s got that eagle eye of his on me. 


We find him once again in Roman guise, 
The noblest of the lot to many eyes, 
And then as now the imperial Gyascutus 
Took up the time of this our honored Brutus. 
How he and others laid great Cesar low 
The records of the past quite fully show. 
That he’s improved since then is very plain, 
For all men say the pointed jests of Twain, 
When it comes down to clean-cut mental 
fence, 
Make Brutus’ sword resemble thirty cents. 
*Twas then his sense of Justice first came 
out, 
And bubbled free, much like a waterspout, 
The which has left him, even in our sight, 
A million horse-power Geyser for the Right. 


And so he’s gone, no century has passed 

That hasn’t found him somewhere hard and 
fast. 

*Twas he who piloted the ships of Spain, 

Intrepidly across the darksome Main, 

And without any undue show or fuss 

Kept at the work till he’d discovered us. 

As Praise God Sawbones up New England 
way 

He lead a slight religious life they say, 

And such church- going tastes did then 
evince, 

Some folks aver he’s never gone there since. 

’Twas he who penned the potent document, 

That made us free and him a President, 

The which, when signed, disturbed Britan- 
nia’s wits, 

And gave old George the Third some sixty 
fits. 

And then when he was satisfied and done, 

With his existence as T. Jefferson, 

He made the final change which blest the 
earth 

With this—our Demigod of Wit and Mirth, 

This wise Markangel of the Piercing Eyes, 

Who shoots at Folly every time she flies, 

And never fails to hit her square and true 

However much it pleases me or you. 

In this, our time, he truly seems to me 

Something of all the men he used to be, 

Like Adam, first of men; like Noah, wise, 

Who rose superior to lowering skies; 

Again there’s some of old Diogenes, 

In that ripe scorn he holds for vanities; 

Like Brutus too, who never would confess 

To weakness in the fight for Righteousness ; 

Like him who dared the storm-besotten blue, 

To do the thing that he set out to do; 

Like him who penned the lines so truly 


strong 
They served to right the Despot’s cruel 
wrong, 


In that within that broad majestic crown, 
Lay principles that nothing could keep down. 


On this, his latest span I shall not dwell, 

For none is here who does not know it well. 

The Innocent Abroad who’s blest our days 

So wondrously and in so many ways, 

Who’s taken night and served to make it 
fair, 

Who's routed sorrow and defeated care, 

Like that good wine of old that needs no 
song, 

No pean needs to jolly him along. 

It must be plain to you who list to-night 

That death can never reach so grand a 
wight. 

My words are true—the facts that I have 
tried 

So vainly to present are certified, 
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And since he’s always been, we must agree 
*Tis evident Mark Twain must always be. 


And so I say he has not quit the world, 

His spirit broken and his banner furled ; 

But in the usual mode has gone away 

To rest a bit, to pass a quiet day 

With those eternal forces that conspire 

To make this man we all love and admire. 

He’s gone, I think, to hand in his report 

To the Tribunal of the Last Resort, 

So that when Judgment Day at last comes 
round, 

We may be sure the verdicts will be sound. 


And as for us who sing his virtues here, 

To whom the MAN increasingly is dear, 

Our cherished hope is that our Sovereign 
Lord, 

When He metes out to men their last re- 
ward, 

Will fill his soul with that felicity, 

With which himself has blest humanity, 

Will free his eyes forever more of tears, 

Will free his breast from doubts and sudden 
fears, 

And set him near as can be to the stream 

Of life and love, and happiness supreme. 

May God give back to this great honest 
mind, 

The bliss himself hath given to mankind, 

And in his heart—so big, so warm and 
fine,— 

A sense of Love,—Eternal and Divine. 





A Toast to Mark Twain! 


By Henry Van Dyke 


Goop friends, whose hearts to-night have 
: heard 
The welcome of our host, 

At his request I bring you here 

The best provision of good cheer; 

A rare, delightful, juicy bird, 
Alive,—yet on a toast. 

This bird,—how shall I tell you half 
The wonders of his worth? 

He’s full of wit, and knows the way 

To sing a new song every day 

That makes you smile within, or laugh 
In full, side-shaking mirth. 


And yet this laughter leaves po sting 
Of bitterness behind; 

It does not mock, despise, deride,— 

*Tis fun that has a tender side, 

And feels for every living thing,— 
Tis friendly, free, and kind. 

No parrot is this bird, though he 
Can talk beside the best; 

He’s no repeater: every tone 

And every word is all his own: 

With wild originality, 
He tells the oldest jest. 


He’s gay as any buck can be, 
He’s wise as any owl, 
And, like the Phenix, he survives 
The fires that wreck léss noble lives. 
Yet you will find his record free 
From everything that’s foul. 
He’s travelled far; on every land, 
Men know his world-wide name; 
Italian, French, and German folks, 
And even Scotchmen praise his jokes; 
But best he loves his native land 
And sings her spreading fame. 


His six-and-sixtieth year they say 
This very night departs; 

So let us leave this talk of birds, 

And speak in simple Saxon words,— 

Before the moment flies away,— 
The love that fills our hearts. 

With memories old, with wishes new 
We crown our cups again; 

And here’s to you, and here’s to you! 
With love that ne’er shall wane! 
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And may you keep, at sixty-seven, 
The joy of earth, the hope of heaven, 
And fame well earned, and friendship true, 
And peace that comforts every pain, 
And faith that fights the battle through, 
And all your heart’s unbounded wealth, 
And all your strength and all your health,— 
Yes, here’s a hearty health to you, 
And here’s to you, and here’s to you, 
A health to you, Mark Twain. 





Finance 


Since the recent slump, security-prices 
have fluctuated chiefly as the result of 
what are technically called professional 
operations. The most potent influence was 
the sensational rise in Manhattan stock. 
The Street heard that the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company had made a bid 
for the Elevated system and there were 
rumors of a lease on the basis of a seven 
per cent. annual guarantee on the Man- 
hattan shares. No official confirmation was 
forthcoming, but as denials were likewise 
withheld the professional element saw in 
the aggressive operations for the rise on 
the part of brokers identified with the domi- 
nant power in the Elevated enterprise, con- 
firmation strong enough to encourage specu- 
lative purchases of the stock. The very 
general buying which thus followed, aided 
by the manipulation of the “ inside brokers,” 
caused a sharp advance. It was also evi- 
dent that selling pressure in other quarters 
of the market had ceased, and under the 
usual coaxing by strong interests who pre- 
sumably had bought at the low figures of the 
recent slump, the somewhat over-extended 
short interest was induced to recede from 
its position, with the resultant gains in 
prices. 

The public did not participate in the trad- 
ing, and there was no evidence, on the other 
hand, that the real leaders of the financial 
world had decided upon a general bull 
campaign at the moment. But as prices 
rose sentiment improved. This invariably 
happens, and men who could see nothing 
but lower prices a few days before bought 
stocks at advances, in the conviction that 
the rise would extend further. The demand 
thus created, while sufficient to enable the 
marketing of moderate lines by the wise 
buyers of a fortnight ago, soon exhausted 
itself, and then the room traders once more 
reversed their position. After the reaction 
the logical rally had come, and professional 
Wall Street looked for “sagging prices” 
again. 

It was through no new development 
in the general situation that the market 
attitude of the inveterate speculators 
changed. To be sure, the advance in ster- 
ling exchange here, and the decline in Paris, 
brought the question of gold exports to the 
front, while the disquietude beginning to 
develop, as it were, on general principles, 
was accentuated by the reports of quar- 
rels among some of the greatest railway 
powers of the country. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that we shall see bitter strife among 
the gentlemen in question, but the Street, 
possibly remembering the great stock-mar- 
ket feuds of a by-gone generation, affected 
to be keenly alarmed by the newspaper 
versions of the affair, saving those, of 
course, who cynically saw in the publicity 
of the “disagreement” but a shrewd ma- 
neuvre to deceive the less cynically astute 
public and stockholders. However it may 
be, the incident was magnified, and not a 
few talked of the shattering of the beauti- 
ful community of interest theory, and of the 
harmony among the rulers of the railway 
situation. 












































Books and Bookmen 


THE story of the American people has at 
last been told. For the first time in our 
annals we have a continuous narrative his- 
tory of the American republic, from the earli- 
est colonial times down to the inauguration 
of Theodore Roosevelt, in President Woodrow 
Wilson’s History of the American People. The 
peculiar virtue of President Wilson’s work 
is to make us feel that he has discovered 
American history for us, as indeed he per- 
suades us that American history should be 
the first study of all Americans. The histor- 
ian had a great subject, and he has handled 
it greatly. No more stirring or romantic 
story ever invited the dramatic genius of 
an historical writer than the story of the 
American people.- President Wilson has suc- 
ceeded in telling the tale of those wonder- 
ful years of struggle and conquest with 
great simplicity and human interest; his 
History reads like romance—the romance of 
a nation passing through blood and fire and 
tears to prosperity and peace. “ There is 
properly no history; only biography,” said 
Emerson, and President Wilson’s literary 
method brings home the truth of this say- 
ing, for it is the nation’s biography he has 
written, it is the people’s life he has laid 
bare in his story. A History of the Amer- 
ican People is not an historical brief, but 
a human document. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy is one of the most 
indefatigable historical writers of the age. 
To read his latest work, The Reign of Queen 
Anne, you would think it was written by 
a young, though matured, mind, so vivid and 
picturesque and refreshing is its point of 
view and literary treatment. Gray hairs 
do not seem to rob Mr. McCarthy of the 
freshness of his imagination; the years but 
seem to increase his vigor and strengthen 
his powers of sympathy, of observation, of 
urbanity which have given a vivid, pictorial 
brilliancy and salient portraiture to his 
History of Our Own Times, his History of 
the Four Georges and William IV., and now 
to his Reign of Queen Anne. His latest 
book has already been very markedly ap- 
plauded as his best. “Comparing The 
Reign of Queen Anne with the History of 
Our Own Times,” observes one English 
critic, for instance, “I am not sure that 
I do not like the newer book the better 
of the two. One feels that Mr. McCarthy 
found the Age of Anne more congenial to 
him than the Age of Victoria.” To be sure, 
it was the Augustan Age of English history 
—the days of Defoe, Swift, Pope, Addison, 
Steele, and others of glorious memory. 
“The Age of Queen Anne,” to quote our 
historian, “stands out a distinct epoch in 
the history of the world. It takes rank 
with the age of Pericles in Greece, with the 
Augustan era in Rome, with the Eliza- 
bethan era in England.” Marlborough and 
Bolingbroke are the two great political fig- 
ures in the book, but the canvas is crowded 
with remarkable figures in the political, and 
especially in the literary world. 


Those who have read the amusing Ad- 
ventures of M. d@Haricot as it appeared se- 
rially in these pages will need no recom- 
mendation to avail themselves of the 
complete and unabridged narrative in book 
form. The author, Mr. J. Storer Clouston, 
has been gladly welcomed as a new humor- 
ist, whose novel mode of entertainment will 
be the delight of thousands of readers. 
Satire mingles with fun and frolic in the 
doings and sayings of this original French 
character, who tries to pose as an English- 
man and gets himself into the most embar- 
rassing and absurdly comical situations. 
We defy the most blasé reader to peruse 
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these pages without laughing outright at 
many of M. d’Haricot’s misadventures. The 
funny drawings by Mr. Albert Levering hit 
off the foibles and ferocious sallies of this 
gentle and good-natured hero with just that 
touch of caricature which the subject de- 
mands. Altogether The Adventures of M. 
d@’Haricot is the most amusing book of the 
year; nothing quite so original and novel in 
humorous fiction has appeared since the in- 
imitable Mr. Dooley. Indeed, one must go 
back to The Innocents Abroad to find its 
match. 


For romance pure and simple—the scrt 
of romance that Stevenson loved—we com- 
mend the reader to Max Pemberton’s latest 
story, The House Under the Sea. The title 
tells enough in the way of invitation, and 
no words need be wasted in trying to lure 
the reader to make acquaintance with the 
tale and hurry on to the solution of the 
mystery. It is a triumph in the Viking of 
open-air adventure and elemental battle. 





““The Iron Pyrite’ 


Indeed, we should not wonder if Mr. Pem- 
berton had Norse blood in his veins, so 
strong in him is the passion of the sea. 
One needs only to recall his very successful 
stories, The Iron Pirate, The Sea Wolves, 
and The Impregnable City to perceive this 
fact. There has always been a practical 
side to his inventive genius, too, which has 
frequently borne curious results. For ex- 
ample, as a result of certain modes of trans- 
porting gold to Russia, described in The 
Sea Wolves, a fundamental change subse- 
quently took place in the mode of sending 
gold abroad. A more recent novel, The 
Giant Gate, in which an invasion of Eng- 
land by the French was described by means 
of a tunnel secretly excavated across the 
Channel from the French side, caused some 
perturbation in the English War Office by 
its scientific possibility. 


“T suppose none of us,” writes a corre- 
spondent, “ realizes how the little things we 
do or do not do, quite instinctively, affect 
the people we meet.” The truth of this 
observation is brought home to us in a 
forcible way by a couple of incidents which 
have just come to our knowledge. A con- 
tributor sent a manuscript to an editor, and 
the editor though a stranger, replied that 
while he himself could not use the article, 
he had taken the liberty of sending it on 
to a certain periodical which he was quite 
sure could use it. This act so affected the 
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contributor that he immediately subscribed 
to the editor’s magazine, “out of personal 
admiration for the editor!” Last spring a 
book by a new writer was published which 
has met with unexpected success. There was 
one friend in particular whose words of ap- 
preciation had always been prized by the 
author, but the summer had passed and the 
praises of the work had resounded on every 
side before this friend showed the first sign 
of having read it. Needless to describe the 
friend’s keen regret when he learned how 
deeply the author felt his silence. The les- 
son, as one has put it, is: make haste with 
your kindness, make haste or the chance 
may go forever. You may have other oppor- 
tunities, but there is never any opportunity 
like the present one. Years ago the sad, 
proud, noble words of Dr. Johnson to the 
Earl of Chesterfield found a resting place in 
our remembrance: “The notice which you 
have been pleased to take of my labors, had 
it been early it had been kind, but it has 
been delayed till I am indifferent and cannot 
enjoy it, till I am solitary and cannot im- 
part it, till IT am known and do not want 
it.” Had it been early it had been kind! 
He gives twice, says the proverb, who gives 
quickly. 


The publication of a new authorized edi- 
tion of The Lamplighter by Maria S. Cum- 
mins recalls to the minds of veteran read- 
ers the vogue which the stories of Miss 
Cummins and Susan Warner used to enjoy 
in the fifties and long afterward. It is near- 
ly half a century (in 1854) since The 
Lamplighter first made its appearance, and 
became the literary sensation of its day. 
Upward of forty thousand copies were sold 
within two months. Miss Cummins was 
the daughter of Judge David Cummins, of 
Salem. She was educated at the famous 
school of Mrs. Charles Sedgwick in Lenox, 
where she must have come under the influ- 
ence, then and later, of Catharine Maria 
Sedgwick, the author of Hope Leslie and 
other stories, as her work clearly indi- 
cates literary traces of the latter’s style 
and trend of thought. Miss Cummins died 
in 1866 at Dorchester, which, it will be re- 
membered, figures largely in her story. 
About the same time Miss Susan Warner 
began producing, under the pen name of 
“Elizabeth Wetherell,” the world-wide 
famed series of stories, of which The Wide, 
Wide World, Queechy, and The Old Helmet 
are best known. Nor must we foxget that the 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin of Mrs. Stowe, and the 
Biblical stories of Colonel Ingraham, The 
Prince of the House of David and The 
Pillar of Fire belong to that decade. 
The religious revival of the later fifties 
carried these tales to a wide popu- 
larity, but very little that can be re- 
called as worth while seems to have been 
published during the years of the civil war. 
Later, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Mrs. 
Whitney fell into line on a higher ima- 
ginative and artistic plane, followed by 
E. P. Roe and Amelia E. Barr. Miss Phelps, 
or, as she is now known, Mrs. Phelps-Ward, 
alone carries on the great tradition of New 
England. The Gates Ajar is the best re- 
membered of her earlier stories, and A Sin- 
gular Life of her later novels. Ben-hur and 
John Ward, Preacher, stand as conspicuous 
examples of the later religious novel of 
American origin, and the latter has long 
since been forgotten—indeed, it was never 
so popular in this country as it was in 
England. To-day the novel of religious 
feeling has been swamped by the historical 
romance and the David Harums and Eben 
Holdens of fiction. Yet no class of fiction 
is more sure at any time of a wide popular 
appeal than the novel that is steeped in re- 
ligious emotion or sentiment, provided it is 
sincere and genuine. 
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Proposed Enlargement 
of the “Soo” Canal 
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Whalebacks in 


Tos announcement of the projected improvements at 
Sault Ste. Marie is particularly interesting at this 
time in view of the fact that the semi-centennial of 
this unique waterway is to be celebrated with elaborate 
ceremonies during the summer of 1903, and the President 
of the United States and other prominent men are ex- 
pected to participate. With the extension of capacity to 
be made during the first decade of the new century, the 
St. Mary’s Falls Canal will, of course, have no difficulty 
in preserving its rank as the world’s greatest canal. The 
length of the American canal, only seven thousand feet, 
causes it to appear insignificant in comparison with the 


the Locks 


Suez and other famous canals, but, nevertheless, the records 
of this important link in the chain of Great Lakes, located 
hundreds of miles from the nearest tide-water, show that the 
tonnage of the vessels which pass through during the eight 
months which make up the navigation year is far in ex- 
cess of that which. traverses the Suez Canal in a_ full 
year, or enters the port of New York or London during 
the twelvemonth. The present announcement of a. still 
further increase in the size of Lake ships comes as a 
general surprise, and indicates that the Lake ship-builders 
are to follow the example of their brethren on the oceanic 
coasts in gradually increasing the size of steel hulls. 














Passing through the ‘‘Soo”’ Canal 


Showing the locks closed on one side and open on the other. 


1948 


For a careful description of the proposed enlargement of this great waterway the reader is 
referred to page 1954 of this issue 














Walter Damrosch,— Conductor, 


Lecturer, and Composer 
See page 1926 

WaLtTerR DAMROSCH as the new conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
Wagner lecturer, and composer plays an im- 
portant role in the musical life of the coun- 
try. His father, Leopold Damrosch, took a 
notable part in the development of musie in 
America, especially in the establishment of 
German opera; and his brother Frank, who 
bears a strong facial resemblance to the 
father, is Superintendent of Music in the 
New York public schools, and the founder 
and inspiration of the People’s Choral Union. 
Thus the family has been and still is ac- 
tively engaged in furthering our musical 
progress. 

Breslau, where his father was conductor 
of the opera, is Walter Damrosch’s_ birth- 
place. Born in January, 1862, he came here 
with the family in 1871, when nine years 
old. He is a thorough American, and a good 
business man, though a musician. One sea- 
son he made $54,000 out of an opera com- 
pany which he organized. True, he lost 
$45,000 the next, but a third season re- 
couped much of this loss. 

Of his boyhood in Breslau he has many 
amusing recollections. He remembers be- 
ing taken to a performance of “ L’Africaine,” 

(Continued on page 1951.) 








ADVICE'T0 MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhawa,—[ Adv. 





WHY MODIFY MILK 
for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the novice when 
you can have always with you a supply of BorRDEN’S EAGLE 
BRAND CONDENSED MILK, a perfect cow’s milk from herds 
of native breeds, pew perfection of infant food? Use it for 
tea and coffee.—[ Adv. ] 


TELKPHONE Service is the twentieth - century means of 
—— hs a ~~ Residence Service in Manhattan 
from $48 2 New York ae pee Co., 15 Dey St., 
111 West geth. St. +, 215 Ww est 125th St.—[Ad?.] 


BITTeEks that benefit mind and body: AnBspotr’s—The Orig- 
inal Angostura—build up wasted tissue, brighten up the mental, 
and make new men and women.—[{ Adv, 








USE 


BROWN’S  Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE dv.J 


for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[z 








For coughs and colds Piso’s CurE is still the best and | 
tv.) 


most pleasant remedy. 25 cents.—[/ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


It is a wonderful soap that 
takes hold quick and does no 
harm. 

Noharm! It leaves the skin 
soft, like a baby’s; no alkali in 
it, nothing but soap. The harm 
is done by alkali. Still more 
harm is done by not washing. 
So, bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Imper- 
fectly made, the fat and alkali 
not well balanced or not com- 
bined. 

What is good soap? 


Pears’. 
Sold all over the world. 
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Every bit of Lifebuoy Soap 
possesses. life-saving qual- 
ities, for it is a sanitary, 
antiseptic, disinfectant soap. 
It is soap perfection. Try it. 


At dealers, only Five Cents the cake 
By mail 2cakes 1o cents. Booklet free 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED-NEW YORK OFFICES 





One taste convinces 


Best of all modern foods 


BARCELONA 
Just Opened, Grand Hotel Colon 


Largest and most beautiful hotel in Spain, in centre of city. Equal tothe 
best hotels in Europe. All comforts of the century. Rooms and board 
from 15 pesetas. Cosmopolitan cuisine. Telephone. lavatories with 
water of different tempe:atures in all rooms. Reading and Music Room. 
Library. Darkroom. Type writer, Interpreter, etc. 





CALIFORNIA 


Special round-trip excursion tick- 
ets on sale daily. Liberal return 
limits; best accommodations. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily; 
reaches San Francisco in less 
than three days. Two other fast 
trains xt 10.00 a.m .and 11.30p.m, 
The best of everything. 

Compartment, Observation, 
Drawing-Room, Dining, Buffet- 
Library Cars (with Barber and 
Bath). Electric lighted. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC and 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RYS. 


Tickets from any Railway Agent. 


LEADING HOTELS 








Chicago, Ill. 








GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 
Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 


Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 


private bath in connection. 
Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass, 


BERKELEY HOTEL 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay SratTions. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 











Glassware at 


FLOWER VASES, 
ROSE BOWLS, 
TOILET BOTTLES, 
LOVING CUPS, 
COCKTAIL SETS, 
CORDIAL SETS, 





C. Dorflinger @ Sons 


are exhibiting an exceptional variety of choice 
attractive 


Holiday Presentation 


3 and 5 West 19th Street 


Corner of Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


prices, suitable for 


INKSTANDS, 
TOBACCO JARS, 
CLARET JUGS, 
POCKET FLASKS, 
BOTTLE CASES, 
LAMPS. 











Chateau Frontenac 


UEBEG 

Quebec isan ideal winter resort, particularly forthose 
yPredisposed to Pulmonary Complaints. The bracing 
air is the elixir of life which thousands have vainly 
—— in a 's milder climate. No grander views 
re to be fou in the world than those from the 
CHATSAU “PRON TENAO, and in winter, if it be 
a the grandeur surpasses that of summer. 
kiing, the grandest of ones, = Tobogganing, Hockey, 
Letc.. abound to the heart's conten abound to the heart’s 











THE “SOHME! 





Ki? HEADS THE LIST 
THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom in 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. Greater New York. 


OF 





ROYAL L. LEGRAND 


1949 


THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 























become a fashion, not only in the Western States, but in 
New York and Boston and Washington, and in other cen- 
tres of what is considered culture, and where the correct way of 
riding is certainly known. Cross-saddle riding is not only un- 
questionably the more comfortable way of riding for the equestri- 
enne, but it is admittedly the most healthful; not only for these 


CC recone: a fash riding by ladies is no longer a fad; it has 

















Mrs. George Barnard, of Boston, one of the Pioneers 
in using the Cross-seat 


reasons, but because she is a far more attractive figure riding her 
horse astride than in any other way. and because she knows this 
fact, has the up-to-date woman adopted the man’s seat in the 
saddle. 

But it is from the Western States that the cross-saddle seat 
comes, and to the Western woman. 
who loves the saddle, it is a sur- 
prise that riding astride has had so 
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Irwin, of Cheyenne, a dainty and petite lady, the last one who 
would be picked out as possessing the seat of a Centaur, a nerve 
of iron, and a grip of steel. Mrs. Irwin has never turned to 
cattle-roping and bronco-busting, but she has ridden many 
vicious animals, and has ridden them so well that she was given 
a loving-cup at the last Frontier-day celebration in Cheyenne. 
One of the best-known women riders of the West is Dora 














Miss Chestie, of London, who carries. the Cross-seat 
to the Extreme 


Chiquita, of Santa Rosa, New Mexico; she is:a genuine cow- 
girl, and declares that she was brought up in the saddle. She 
is part Indian, and it is owing to this fact that she is called 
“Cherokee Dora” all over the Southwest. Dora performs a 
score of daring feats in the saddle, and she is a champion at the 
“ chicken-plucking ” contests, a cow- 
boy sport in her part of the country. 
* Chicken-plucking ” consists in bury- 





slow a growth to popularity. The 
Western woman has no use for the 
side- saddle. and in the Western 
school of riding utility is the first 
consideration; in fact, utility is the 
basis of all Western riding. The 
Western woman has naturally taken 
the cowboy as her model, and there 
is not a thing in the cowboy’s trap- 
pings that is not an absolute neces- 
sity. He needs every ounce of blan- 
ket and leather his horse carries, 
and naturally he has the style of 
riding that gives the least fatigue 
and the most natural grace. Were 
the cowboy to shorten his stirrups 
and sit bolt-upright he would not 
last an hour, but the lonz stirrup 
and the limp seat in the saddle seem 
to make the horse and its rider a 
unit. 

From the cowboy the Western 
woman has learned her lesson in rid- 
ing, and the cross-saddle and the di- 








ing a chicken in the sand until only 
its head and neck protrude. The 
contestants then ride at full gallop, 
bending from the saddle and _ en- 
deavoring to grasp the neck of the 
chicken as they pass at great speed. 
Miss Cherokee Dora has beaten the 
most skilled Mexican vaqueros at 
their own game, and is the ac- 
knowledged champion. 

But this cross-saddle seat does not 
belong to the West alone. On Long 
Island, where some of the society 
women of New York follow’ the 
hounds during the spring and fall of 
each year, the cross-saddle seat is 
slowly foreing its way into populari- 
ty. Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., an 
admirable horsewoman herself, and 
the wife of one of the authorities in 
America on hunting, frequently uses 
the cross-saddle with a riding-habit 
that is an admirable utilitarian cos- 
tume that does not sacrifice femin- 








vided skirt have given her equal 
privileges, of which she has not failed 
to take advantage. There is in the 
West, to-day, a school of equestri- 
ennes, whose equals cannot be found 
in the entire world, made up of dar- 
ing, dashing, natural riders, as much 
at home in the saddle as any cowboy. Many of these take part in 
the great cattle round-ups; some have even acquired fame as steer 
ropers and branders. To such women a_ bucking bronco is a 
mere plaything, and they regard a tussle with such an animal 
as the best kind of good sport. 

The present championship of Wyoming is held by Mrs. W. H. 





Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr. at the Meadowbrook 
Club, Long Island 


1950 


ity. For ‘cross-country riding there 
can be no question of the superiority 
of the man’s saddle, since the horse 
going over a fence is helped by the 
position, the rider leaning forward 
on the take-off, and backward on the 
fall, keeping his or her centre of 
gravity over the point of least resistance to the progress of the 
horse. In the-side-saddle this can never be accomplished, however 
expert the rider may be. 

In Boston, too, the cross-saddle seat seems to be gaining ground, 
and one of the best of New England riders, Mrs. George Barnard, 
has for some time been using the man’s saddle. 
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Delicious Drinks 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy,and Flavor 


Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 


"3 ££ KR ER?S €C.OC GA? 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1783 DORCHESTER, MASS. 














TRY 'THEM FOR 


Coughs, Colds, 
Bron Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat. 


Binsin loka cb Mdaonn deb Ve"7 

















Large. clean, crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 
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. and allowed to stay till the ship scene. Af- 


ter this there was much applause, and as 
he and his brother were led out, the curtain 
went up and the artists stood in a row and 
bowed. The boys thought this was the be- 
ginning of the next act, and went home 
congratulating themselves that they had seen 
so much. Of course their father conducted. 
The barytone (Nelusko) was Adolf Robinson. 
whom the elder Damrosch brought over here 
when he established German opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

The father also was a concert conductor, 
and most of the visiting artists stayed at 
the Damrosch house. Tausig was one of 
Leopold Damrosch’s most intimate friends 
—a “Dutzfreund,” as the Germans say— 
and the boys always were delighted with his 
visits, because he was very fond of an ap- 
ple pudding which Mrs. Damrosch prepared, 
and which was known in the Damrosch fam- 
ily as “ Tausische Apfelspeise ” (apple food 
ila Tausig). On one of these visits Tausig’s 
bed broke down in the middle, and the rest 
of the night he remained in a _ half-sitting 
posture rather than disturb the family. 

Two visits from Wagner are among Wal- 
ter’s early recollections. The great com- 
poser,—then, however, recognized as such by 
only a small band of enthusiasts, of whom 
Leagota Damrosch was one,—stood as god- 
father for one of his champion’s sons, Rich- 
ard Wagner Damrosch, who died. On the 
second occasion he came with his friend 
Marie, Countess von Schleinitz, who was god- 
mother for one of the girls. He was asked 
to officiate as godfather, but declined. “TI 
would only bring you bad luck again,” was 
the way he put it. 

Soon after the Damrosch family came to 
America, Leopold Damrosch, on  Rubin- 
stein’s suggestion, organized the Oratorio So- 
ciety. During Rubinstein’s visit they ean- 
vassed the musical situation in New York, 
and the Russian musician put his finger on 
the weak spot. Walter, besides going to 
school, studied harmony with his father 
and piano with Van Inten and others, also 
taking several courses abroad. For his fa- 
ther’s Music Festival in 1880 he trained the 
Newark Harmonie Society, of which he then 
became conductor. With it Lillian Bailey 
(afterwards Mrs. Henschel, who recently 
died) made her début in oratorio under his 
direction. 

At his father’s death in 1885 Walter 
succeeded him as conductor of the Oratorio 
and Symphony societies, and became second 
conductor and assistant musical director 
of the German opera at the Metropolitan. 
He preceded the director abroad, and there 
made four engagements which certainly re- 
flected the greatest credit on his judgment. 
They were Lilli Lehmann at $500 a night: 
Emil Fischer at $200 a night; Max Alvary 
at the low figure of $100 a night, and, after 
seeking in vain to secure Richter or Mottl, 
Seidl. Needless to emphasize the important 
bearing these engagements had in placing 
German, and especially Wagner, opera on a 
firm basis in this country. Walter Damrosch 
was then only twenty-three years old. Later, 
with his own company, he brought over 
Klafsky, Brema, and Ternina for the first 
time. 

Besides introducing the artists mentioned 
to America, Damrosch, with his own opera 
company, gave the first performances of 
“The Ring of the Nibelungen” in many 

(Continued on page 1953.) 
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a Better Bitters 


A GREAT TONIC AND APPETIZER 
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Bread Machine 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Send for Booklet. 
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Above the Clouds in a Motor-Car 


above the clouds, for a Celorado chauffeur has recently com- 
pleted one of the tours which have yet been 
made with a motor vehicle, 13,000 
feet in the Rocky Mountains 
Mr. Webb Jay, of Denver, Colorado, 
this remarkable climbing feat, decided to go from Colorado 
Springs to Denver by way of Leadville, in Mr, Jay’s Winton 
touring-car. To reach Denver he was obliged to go by way of the 
Mosquito Pass and to cross South Park. The route is over one of 
the most rugged mountain ranges in Colorado, and for most of 
the way is merely a trail, without a semblance of roadbed. With 


A automobile has at last made a tour in cloudland, or rather 


most notable 
reaching an altitude of over 


the one who performed 




















More Fuel and a rfew Tire 


Mr. W. W. Price, of Colorado Springs, Mr. Jay left that city 
shortly after seven o'clock in the morning. They first attempted 
to go up Ute Pass, but found it was impossible to do so by reason 
of washouts. They then took the stage route over Cheyenne Moun- 
tain, passing through the Cripple C reck mining district and Gillett 
and Buena Vista. During this part of the trip they attained a 
speed of nearly forty miles an hour in going down the mountains, 
although obliged to work their way among rocks and bowlders, 
some of which were two feet in diameter, while in several places the 
auto was actually jumped across ditches several feet in width. Near 
Morrison, Colorado, the party reached a bridge over a mountain 
stream. It was discovered, when too late to turn around, that a 
part of the supports at the other side of the structure had given 














Smooth-sailing along a Beulevard over Mosquito Pass, 
with a comparatively good Mountain Road 


away, allowing it to sag at a steep incline. By running at full 
speed this portion was covered in safety, although had the auto 
been delayed even a few seconds it would doubtless have slipped 
off the bridge, owing to the incline. 

In going over Mosquito Pass, one of the highest points of the 
trip, Mr. Jay and his companion were several thousand feet above 
the timber- line, and passed snow-drifts in some places which were 
fully ten feet in depth on the mountain-side. In other places they 
were obliged to stop in order to get out and search for the trail, 
and. in several instances lost their way entirely, until they ob- 
tained information from the mountaineers in the vicinity. 

As a result of encounters with the rocks one of the tires was 






































The last Tree, 11,000 feet above the Sea 


Other- 
although some of the 


wrecked, while two springs were broken in crossing gullies. 
wise the party came out without injury, 
ascents were made almost directly up the mountain-side at a 
thirty-two per cent. grade. Leadville, a distance of 180 miles 
from Colorado Springs, was reached in just twelve hours, an 
average of fifteen miles an hour, including stops. No auto had 
ever attempted to go through this country, and it is believed by 
experts to be the greatest endurance test which has yet been un- 
dertaken in the United States, with the possible exception of a 
trip made by Mr. Alexander Winton, of Cleveland, several years 
ago, when he attempted to go from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
coast in a touring-car. The car used was driven by a gasolene 
engine developing fifteen horse-power. 




















After making a Rise and Drop of a Mile. 
up Tires, and hunting for a Road 


Pumping 
































(Continued from page 1951.) 
Western cities, while, as a concert conductor, 
he produced several important novelties in 
this country. Among these were Tschai- 
kowsky’s Sixth Symphony. He saw the Rus- 
sian composer in Cambridge during the pre- 
ceding summer, and secured the promise of 
the symphony then. Shortly afterward 

Tschaikowsky died, but he must have re- 
membered his promise, and have informed his 
publishers of it, for in due time Damrosch 
received the work. Regarding this sym- 
phony, the composer said to him at Cam- 
bridge: “It is different in form from any 
other work, and it is ‘ programme music 

* but I won’t tell the ‘ programme’ to any- 
body.” Liszt’s “ Christus ” and “ Parsifal ” 
(in oratorio form) are among the other 
works first given in this country under 
Walter Damrosch’s baton. 

In the “ Parsifal” performance the Kun- 
dry was Marianne Brandt, then of the Ger- 
man company at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. She, alternating with Materna, had 
created the réle at Baireuth.  Friiulein 
Brandt still is living and teaching in Vienna, 
where she just has celebrated her sixtieth 
birthday. This surely will interest her many 
admirers, who remember her from “old 
times.” 

As an operatic impresario Walter showed 
rare judgment and keen business sense, 
when, German opera having been for a time 
crowded out of the Metropolitan, he late 
one season organized, from such material as 
he could hastily engage, an opera company, 
converted Carnegie Hali into an opera-house, 
and gave Wagner performances. The fol- 
lowing season he procured a better troupe, 
and it was then he cleared $54,000 on his 
venture. His losses on the next season were 
caused by too elaborate an organization. 
He had expensive singers, and travelled with 
an orchestra of seventy-five. 

As a composer he is most widely known 
through his songs, especially his setting of 
Kipling’s “ Danny Deever,” which is gen- 
uinely popular. He has produced the “ Ma- 
nila Te Deum,” in honor of Dewey’s victory : 
an opera, “ The Scarlet Letter”; and he now 
is at work on another opera, “ Cyrano.” 
He is very popular as a Wagner lecturer. 
All his musicians like him, for he is a man 
of many winning personal traits. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Philharmonic, over 
which he now wields the baton, was led for 
a season by — father. 








The Society of Western Artists 
See page 1924 


Wuat is more natural than that the 
craving for beauty should arise as soon as 
wealth and ease give room for the graces— 
as soon, in a newly peopled section of our 
country, as plentiful ways of communica- 
tion have been established with older cen- 
tres? At the ancient seats of learning 
abroad, in the cities at home and in Europe 
which are celebrated for the delights and 
facilities they offer students of art, a large 
contingent from the Middle West is con- 
stantly to be met with, bent on education 
in their specialty. Nor do these students 
scorn to explore the beauties of their na- 
tive America. They visit California; they 
flit to the South, including the West Indies; 
they acquaint themselves with the North, 
taking in Canada and British Columbia; 
they swarm on the Atlantic coast. New 
generations are growing up in these broad 
lands—generations freed from the thraldom 
of pioneer work; generations deriving their 
heredity from many races, and thus com- 
mingling manifold talents and_ tendencies. 
Is it credible that these should fail to ex- 
press the multiplex soul of the great West 
in new and glorious forms of art? 

Significant are the beginnings. Under the 
comprehensive title Society of Western 
Artists the seven leading cities of the Mid- 
dle West—Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati. 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Detroit, and Tole- 
do—have for the past six years endeavored 
“to unite the artists of the West in fellow- 
ship, and to combine their efforts in the in- 
terests of art.” The society is made up of 
active and associate members from these 
seven cities, and smaller ones situated near 
them. It is officered by men elected from 
the active membership. From these also 
the jury deciding on the works to be ad- 
mitted to the exhibitions is chosen. Annu- 
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The rich natural flavor of 


Hunter 





is a pleasant 
remembrance. 


It wins and wears. 
It always delights 
and never disap- 
points. It never 
lowers its high 


It is the charm of 
hospitality and the 
tonic of health. 


old at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
VM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, 
Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne, 
or other skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and endorsed by leading physicians. 
It is absolutely harniless, yet 
most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE To any one sending me toc. to cover actual 
postage, will send a bottle contz aining suffi- 
cient to prove to your entire satistaction the claims here 
made. Pamphlet sent free. Address 


Chef 


Dept. C, 60 Prince St., New York. 


Glycozone cures dyspepsia and stomach troubles, 
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(COLUMBIA PISC GRAPHOPHONE 





A HOLIDAY 


THE TYPE YOU SEE ADVERTISED EVERYWHERE 


The Columbia Disc Graphophone is an inexhaustible and universal entertainer which is particularly 











appropriate for 








PRESENT 


records and are superior to all others. 

















It will make home delightful and afford no end of 
pleasure, from the coming CHRISTMAS until the 
next one. It is always ready; does not get out of 
order, and the variety of records used on it is endless— 
songs, instrumental solos, orchestral and band pieces, 
amusing stories, etc. 

Columbia Dise Graphophones are superior to all others. 
Our FLAT, INDESTRUCTIBLE RECORDS are 
composed of a material controlled EXCLUSIVELY 


They are the sweetest, smoothest and most 


brilliant records ever heard, Until you listen to them 
you can form no accurate idea of the progress that has 
been made in bringing the disc records to the point of 
perfection. ‘Their excellence is fully equaled by their 
durability. 


The Disc Graphophone is made in three types, selling at $15, $20, and $30 


7-inch Records, 50 cents each; $5 per dozen 


COLUMBIA HIGH SPEED MOULDED RECORDS fit all makes za all types of talking machines using cylindrical 
Send for Catalogue. Sold by Dealers Everywhere and by the 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


0-inch Records, $1-each; $10 per dozen 


Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art 
(GRAND PRIZE—PARIS, 1900) 


New York: Wholesale and Retail, 93 Chambers St.; Retail only, | Fifth Ave. 
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Above the Clouds in a Motor-Car 
N automobile has at last made a tour in cloudland, or rather away, allowing it to sag at a steep incline. By running at full q 
above the clouds, for a Colorado chauffeur has recently com- speed this portion was covered in safety, although had the auto * 
pleted one of the most notable tours which have yet been been delayed even a few seconds it would doubtless have slipped 
made with a motor vehicle, reaching an altitude of over 13,000 off the bridge, owing to the incline. 
feet in the Rocky Mountains. In -going over Mosquito Pass, one of the highest points of the 
Mr. Webb Jay, of Denver, Colorado, the one who performed trip, Mr. Jay and his companion were several thousand feet above 
this remarkable climbing feat, decided to go from Colorado the timber-line, and passed snow-drifts in some places which were 1 
Springs to Denver by way of Leadville, in Mr, Jay’s Winton fully ten feet in depth on the mountain-side. In other places they j 


touring-car. To reach Denver he was obliged to go by way of the 
Mosquito Pass and to cross South Park. The route is over one of 
the most rugged mountain -ranges in Colorado, and for most of 
the way is merely a trail, without a semblance of roadbed. With 














More Fuel and a ffew Tire 


Mr. W. W. Price, of Colorado Springs, Mr. Jay left that city 
shortly after seven o'clock in the morning. They first attempted 
to go up Ute Pass, but found it was impossible to do so by reason 
of washouts. They then took the stage route over Cheyenne Moun- 
ain, passing through the Cripple Creck mining district and Gillett 
iad Buena Vista. During this part of the trip they attained a 
speed of nearly forty miles an hour in going down the mountains, 
although obliged to work their way among rocks and bowlders, 
some of which were two feet in diameter, while in several places the 
auto was actually jumped across ditches several feet in width. Near 
Morrison, Colorado, the party reached a bridge over a mountain 
stream. It was discovered, when too late to turn around, that a 
part of the supports at the other side of the structure had given 














were obliged to stop in order to get out and seare 
and. in several instances lost their way entirely, 


tained information from the mountaineers in the vicinity. 
As a result of encounters with the rocks one of the tires was 


























The last Tree, 11,000 feet above the Sea 


wrecked, while two springs were broken in crossing gullies. Other- 
wise the party came out without injury, although some of the 


ascents were made almost directly up the moun 
thirty-two per cent. grade. Leadville, a distance 
from Colorado Springs, was reached in just twe 
average of fifteen miles an hour, including stops. 
ever attempted to go through this country, and it 
experts to be the greatest endurance test which ha 
dertaken in the United States, with the possible 


trip made by Mr. Alexander Winton, of Cleveland, 
ago, when he attempted to go from the Pacific to the Atlantic 


coast in a touring-car. The car used was driven 
engine developing fifteen horse-power. 


th for the trail, 
until they ob- 








tain-side at a 
of 180 miles 
lve hours, an 
No auto had 
is believed by 
s yet been un- 
exception of a 
several years 


by a gasolene 


























Smooth-sailing along a Boulevard over Mosquito Pass, 
with a comparatively good Mountain Road 






After making a Rise and Drop of a Mile. 
up Tires, and hunting for a Road 





Pumping 


























(Continued from page 1951.) 
Western cities, while, as a concert conductor, 
he produced several important novelties in 
this country. Among these were Tschai- 
kowsky’s Sixth Symphony. He saw the Rus- 
sian composer in Cambridge during the pre- 
ceding summer, and secured the promise of 
the symphony then. Shortly afterward 
Tschaikowsky died, but he must have re- 
membered his promise, and have informed his 
publishers of it, for in due time Damrosch 
received the work. Regarding this sym- 
phony, the composer said to him at Cam- 
bridge: “It is different in form from any 
other work, and it is * programme music 

* but I won’t tell the ‘ programme’ to any- 
body.” Liszt’s “ Christus ” and “ Parsifal ” 
(in oratorio form) are among the other 
works first given in this country under 
Walter Damrosch’s baton. 

In the “ Parsifal ” performance the Kun- 
dry was Marianne Brandt, then of the Ger- 
man company at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. She, alternating with Materna, had 
created the réle at Baireuth. — Friiulein 
Brandt still is living and teaching in Vienna, 
where she just has celebrated her sixtieth 
birthday. This surely will interest her many 
admirers, who remember her from “old 
times.” 

As an operatic impresario Walter showed 
rare judgment and keen business sense, 
when, German opera having been for a time 
crowded out of the Metropolitan, he late 
one season organized, from such material as 
he could hastily engage, an opera company, 
converted Carnegie Hall into an opera-house, 
and gave Wagner performances. The fol- 
lowing season he procured a better troupe, 
and it was then he cleared $54,000 on his 
venture. His losses on the next season were 
caused by too elaborate an organization. 
He had expensive singers, and travelled with 
an orchestra of seventy-five. 

As a composer he is most widely known 
through his songs, especially his setting of 
Kipling’s “ Danny Deever,” which is gen- 
uinely popular. He has produced the “ Ma- 
nila Te Deum,” in honor of Dewey’s victory : 
an opera,“ The Scarlet Letter ”; and he now 
is at work on another opera, “ Cyrano.” 
He is very popular as a Wagner lecturer. 
All his musicians like him, for he is a man 
of many winning personal traits. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Philharmonic, over 
which he now wields the biton, was led for 
a season by his father. 


The Society of Western Artists 


See page 1924 





Wuat is more natural than that the 
craving for beauty should arise as soon as 


wealth and ease give room for the graces— 
as soon, in a newly peopled section of our 
country, as plentiful ways of communica- 
tion have been established with older cen- 
tres? At the ancient seats of learning 
abroad, in the cities at home and in Europe 
which are celebrated for the delights and 
facilities they offer students of art, a large 
contingent from the Middle West is con- 
stantly to be met with, bent on education 
in their specialty. Nor do these students 
scorn to explore the beauties of their na- 
tive America. They visit California; they 
flit to the South, including the West Indies; 


they acquaint themselves with the North, 
taking in Canada and British Columbia; 


they swarm on the Atlantic coast. New 
generations are growing up in these broad 
lands—generations freed from the thraldom 
of pioneer work; generations deriving their 
heredity from many races, and thus com- 
mingling manifold talents and tendencies. 
Is it credible that these should fail to ex- 
press the multiplex soul of the great West 
in new and glorious forms of art? 
Significant are the beginnings. Under the 
comprehensive title Society of Western 
Artists the seven leading cities of the Mid- 
dle West—Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Detroit, and Tole- 
do—have for the past six years endeavored 
“to unite the artists of the West in fellow- 
ship, and to combine their efforts in the in- 
terests of art.” The society is made up of 
active and associate members from these 
seven cities, and smaller ones situated near 
them. It is officered by men elected from 
the active membership. From these also 
the jury deciding on the works to be ad- 
mitted to the exhibitions is chosen. Annu- 
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3 :| Skin Dis 
+ It Wins «a Wears ¢| Skin eases 
3 * If you suffer from Eczema, 
The rich natural flavor of * Salt Rheum, Ringworm, 
Ka Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne, 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


is a pleasant 
remembrance. 


It wins and wears. 
It always delights 


and never disap- 
points. It never 
lowers its high 


standard of quality. 
It is the charm of 
hospitality and the 
tonic of health. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





or other skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you 





Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and endorsed by leading physicians. 
It is absolutely harmless, yet 
most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE To any one sending me toc. to cover actual 
postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- 
cient to prove to your entire satisfaction the claims here 
made. Pamphlet sent free. Address 


Qf, Chestanctant 


Dept. C, 60 Prince St., New York, 
Glycozone cures dyspepsia and stomach troubles, 
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A HOLIDAY 
PRESENT 





Boston: 164 Tremont St. 


BALTIMORE: 110 KE. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
PITTSBURG: 








MINNEAPOLIS: 13 Fourth St., S. 
“tthe St. 
1609 Chestnut St. 
615 Penn Ave. 


THE TYPE YOU SEE ADVERTISED EVERYWHERE 
The Columbia Disc Graphophone is an inexhaustible and universal entertainer which is particularly 
appropriate for 






The Disc Graphophone is made in three types, selling at $15, $20, and $30 
7-inch Records, 50 cents each; $5 per dozen 


COLUMBIA HIGH SPEED MOULDED RECORDS fit all makes and all types of talking machines using ‘ __—ev 
records and are superior to all others. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art 
(GRAND PRIZE—PARIS, 


New York: Wholesale end Ret: iil, 93 Chambers Dosa 

¥ FRANCISCO: 
C mac AGO: 88 Wabash / 
37 Grand River Ave. 


ISC 





Send for Catalogue. 


Detroit: 
WASHINGTON: 
St. Louis: 709 Pine St. 
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It will make home delightful and afford no end of 
pleasure, from the coming CHRISTMAS until the 
next one. It is always ready; get out of 
order, and the variety of records used on it is endless— 
songs, instrumental solos, orchestral and band pieces, 
amusing stories, etc. 

Columbia Disc Graphophones are superior to all others, 
Our FLAT, INDESTRUCTIBLE RECORDS are 
composed of a material controlled EXCLUSIVELY 
by us. They are the sweetest, smoothest and most 
brilliant records ever heard. Until you listen to them 
you can form no accurate idea of the progress that has 
been made in bringing the disc records to the point of 
perfection. ‘Their excellence is fully equaled by their 
durabjlity. 
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10-inch Records, $1-each; $10 per dozen 







Sold by Dealers Everywhere and by the 
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MOETsCHANDON 


) CHOICE OF THE RULERS OF THE 


DS GREAT NATIONS. 
UNPARALLELED RECORD. 


AM R : 

 PRESIDENTo/theUNITED STATES in the WHITE 
HOUSE at Washington, at the banquet toHRH.PRINCE 
¥ HENRYo/ PRUSSIA served ONLY this champagne. 


N . 

(8B MAJESTY KING EDWARD Vilo/ ENGLAND a! the 
ORONATION | at BUCKINGHAM PALACE 

EXPRESSED PREFERENCE byserving his wine SOLELY. 












MAJESTY THEGERMAN EMPEROR on boord his 
# yacht THE HOHENZOLLERNot the banque! given by H.R.H 

INCE HENRY o% PRUSSIA to the PRESIDENT. ~ 
NITED STATES served—NO OTHER CHAMPAGNE. 


FRAN 
PRESIDENTo/FRANCE thouh his Ambassador Monsieur 
ROC Aa STATE poparat he ueling 0/ The 
t served this brand EXCLUSIVELY 
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Traveling 
at Night 


Said a noted traveler: ‘‘I always use the Lake Shore & 
— Southern Railway in my travels because Iam 
sure of a good night’s rest in the sleeping car.’’ 
This statement hits the nail squarely on the head. 
No heaving and lurching of the car, noisy rail joints, 
nor rough, sharp jolts, but just an even, quiet, steady gliding ahead. 
Minimum of fatigue, maximum of pleasure and safety. and punctual service, 
these things have made the Lake Shore the greatest through train line in America. 
Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston and New York are knit closely 
together by its great trains, 
Send for booklet, ‘‘ Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” contains .useful 
information; also “ Book of Trains.’’ A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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Pror everybody Special pencils 
FOR » MEN OF BRAINS that writes, for special pur- 
Gortez from begin- poses. Good 
IGARS ning school 
to ending 


These Cigars are manufactured under 











the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 



































































paintings, sculpture, 
produced in the 
is gathered together and sent 
“so that each 
city profits by the united efforts of the 
artists of all the cities and their surround- 
ing territories.” ‘ 


ally a_ collection of 
and objects of applied art 
Middle West 


in turn to the seven cities, 


The seventh annual exhibition of the 
Society of Western Artists was opened on 
November 21 in St. Louis. About 250 
works, mostly paintings, were presented. 
There were also a number of small casts of 
works of sculpture, as well as photographs 
of larger ones, and two very creditable col- 
lections of pottery, the one of Rookwood, 
from Cincinnati, the other of Newcomb, 
from New Orleans. 

It is not within the province of the pres- 
ent writer to forestall by a verdict of her 
own the opinions of others on the works of 
the Society of Western Artists. She in- 
tends only to call attention to two interest- 
ing facts noted with regard to the character 
of the paintings. These facts seem to her 
to indicate striking contrasts in the per- 
sonalities of the artists, and to vouch for 
the vitality and the seriousness of the art 
movement in the West. On taking a. first 
rapid survey of the exhibition, one is struck 
by a startling family resemblance between 
a number of landscapes of no mean work- 
manship. On investigation, they prove to 
come from the “ Hoosier group ”’—Adams, 
Forsyth, Steele, and Stark, all Indianapolis 
painters,—re-enforced by Meakin of Cincin- 
nati. There is atmosphere especially in 
Meakin’s and Adams’s work. There is skil- 
ful handling of perspective, and there is 
the actual Stimmung of the changeful, 
fertile, smiling, or brooding West in these 
paintings. “Mist and Sunlight” and 
* Silence ” by Meakin, and Adams’s “ Som- 
bre Gloom of the Hills,” excel in these 
respects, Meakin being happier in the treat- 
ment of his skies. This phenomenon of an 
entire group, possessing solidarity of feeling 
and homogeneity of interpretation, seemed 
to me a hopeful sign. It shows that there is 
a consciousness of relationship, such as that 
leading to such happy results abroad in the 
well-known group known as the Glasgow 
painters, and again in the little nest of 
artists in North Germany calling them- 
selves the “ Worpsweder.” 

Two St. Louis men serve to illustrate the 
exact opposite of this phenomenon, to con- 
vince the beholder by the remarkable con- 
trasts their works show of the greatest in- 
dividual strength in receiving and giving 


forth impressions. F. O. Sylvester and 
E. H. Wuerpel are temperamental antip- 
odes, sui generis each. Wuerpel, full of 


mystic melancholy, paints the dream - pic- 
tures of a lonely and introspective soul. 
Sylvester conceives of Nature in her vivid, 
actual relation to human life. Sylvester is 
dramatic, Wuerpel elegiac. Sylvester em- 
phasizes, Wuerpel suggests. Sylvester is 
wide-awake, whilst Wuerpel is adreaming. 
Sylvester as distinctly desirous of remain- 
ing within the three categories of time, 
place, and causality as Wuerpel anxious to 
transcend them. Look at Wuerpel’s “ Druid 
Oaks” and “ A Quiet Pool,” then at Syl- 
vester’s “Sentinels” and “The Mississip- 
pi.” Are not Sylvester’s paintings spiritu- 
alizations of the material, Wuerpel’s ab- 
stractions therefrom? Both stand-points are 
true, and are interesting. The two contrast- 
ing personalities they betray serve admira- 
bly to prove that the West possesses de- 
cided originality, marked individuality. 
side by side with the community of feeling 
expressed by the “ Hoosier ‘group.” 





The Enlargement. of the 
Sault Canal 


See page 1948 

Ir is difficult to appreciate the full por- 
tent to Lake shipping and ship-building in- 
terests of the announcement that the United 
States government contemplates an enlarge- 
ment of the capacity of the great ship- 
canal at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, by the 
construction of a new lock, 
larger than either of those now in use. The 
governmental ship-canal at the “Soo,” as it 
is popularly termed, affords a_ navigable 
channel for America’s marvellous fresh-water 
fleet around the rapids in St. Mary’s River, 
connecting Lakes Huron and Superior, and 
constitutes the most important water gate- 


considerably 














way of the Great Lakes. The limitations 
of the locks of this canal, in so far as they 
affect the size of vessels and the weight of 
eargoes which may be carried, virtually 
place restrictions on the carrying trade of 
the greatest of inland waterways, and the 
significance of the proposed extension of fa- 
cilities is found in the fact that it opens the 
way for a still further development of the 
wonderful commerce of the unsalted seas. 
For more than half a century the water- 


borne traffic of this unique highway, a thou- 


sand miles in length, has defied the efforts 
of human ingenuity to keep pace with its 
progress by the provision of adequate facili- 
ties for avoiding costly delays in St. Mary’s 
River. When, two-thirds of a century ago, 
Congress was first asked to aid in the es- 
tablishment of a canal at this point, Henry 
Clay declared it ‘“‘a work beyond the re- 
motest settlement of the United States.” 
When, after sixteen years of agitation, a 
canal was finally constructed, it was pro- 
vided with locks just four times the size 
which had been contemplated when the plans 
were drawn a few years before, and yet the 
project was scarcely completed ere the ne- 
cessity for an enlargement of both canal and 
locks was demonstrated. 

The story has been very similar in later 
years. In 1881 the national government 
completed, at a cost of about one-third of a 
million dollars, what is known as the Weitzel 
-—Loek, a structure with a chamber over five 
hundred feet in length and eighty feet in 
width, but the project for obtaining a nav- 
igable channel of sixteen feet depth between 
Lakes Superior and Huron, and of which 
the construction of this new lock was an in- 
tegral part, had barely been completed, at a 
cost to the government of considerably over 
two million dollars, when the demands of 
commerce so enormously increased that it 
was found necessary to undertake the work 
of obtaining a depth of twenty feet. Night 
and day workmen toiled upon a new lock, and 
in 1894 there was completed, at a cost of al- 
most five million dollars, the famous Poe 
Lock—the largest lock in the world—a struc- 
ture eight hundred feet in length between 
the gates, one hundred feet in width, and 
tw enty- -one feet in depth. 

Now even this wonderful structure, which 
long challenged the admiration of the engi- 
neering world, is to be displaced from its 
position of supremacy. The Poe Lock is 
capable, of course, of accommodating the 
largest vessels on the Great Lakes, but it 
will not meet the requirements of that eager- 
ly awaited era when Lake cargo-carriers can 
be loaded to draw twenty feet of water or 
more, and the rapid perpetual increase of 
the fresh-water fleet indicates that the old 
locks will not be able to much longer make 
lockages rapidly enough to prevent delays. 

It was this latter consideration which has 
led to the decision of the engineers of the 
War Department to recommend the con- 
struction of a complete new lock. For a 
time it was thought that it might suffice to 
enlarge the Weitzel Lock, which is yet in 
use, but when it was taken into account that 
as many as one hundred and fifty vessels 
now pass through the canal in a single day 
at the height of the busy season, and that 
the number is constantly increasing, it was 
decided that an additional lock was needed. 

However, a great advantage of the new 
lock, which will be completed in 1910, and 
will cost $5,000,000, will be found in the 
fact that it will enable vessels to pass 
through this water gateway with larger car- 
goes—or, in other words, loaded deeper— 
than has heretofore been practicable. Ves- 
sels can at present load so as to draw nine- 
teen or perhaps twenty feet of water when 
passing the “Soo,” but the new lock will 
allow an actual draught of twenty-one feet. 

That the plans for the construction of this 
new lock, marking as they do the advent of 
a new era in Lake commerce, will speedily 
be followed by other signs of progress, not 
less remarkable, is evidenced by the fact 
that the United States Steel Corporation, 
already owner of the largest freight-carry- 
ing fleet under the American flag, will in- 
crease this immense Lake squadron by the 
addition of not less than twenty new ore 
ships, each of which will cost half a million 
dollars. Especially significant is the fact 
that each of these craft will be 550 feet in 
length—fifty feet longer than any vessel 
which has heretofore floated upon fresh water. 
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Best for medicinal uses 


Your physician will tell you that you should always have some good whiskey in the 
house. For accidents, fainting spells, exhaustion, and other emergency cases, it relieves 
and revives. But you must have good whiskey, pure whiskey, for poor whiskey, adulterated 
whiskey, may do decided harm. HAYNER WHISKEY is just what you need for it goes 
direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and flavor, 
carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PUR- 
ITY and AGE and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. We have over a quarter of a 
million satisfied customers, exclusively family trade, who know it is best for medicinal 
purposes and prefer it for other uses. That's why YOU should try it. Your money back if 
you are not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FUL!. QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN: 
YEAR-OLD RYE for 83.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expénse and your $8.20 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied you are not out a cent. Better let us 
send you a trialorder. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a friend to 
jena Fou. Shipment made in a plain sealed case with no marks to show what's 
nside. 
Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Donn 0 Ped Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 

or Wyo. must be on the basis of 4 Qua .00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for 316.00 by Freight Prepaid. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
36 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866. 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
. . SUGGESTS .. 


CALIFORNIA 


Owing to the demand created 
cane? «SUNSET LIMITED” 
this world-renowned train, 


Will be operated every day in the week, commencing November 15th, with Compartment Car, Standard 
Sleeper, through Dining Car, and all the exclusive features which have caused it to be known as 


“THE FAMOUS HOTEL ON WHEELS” 


The “PACIFIC COAST EXPRESS” will also be operated daily between New Orleans and California, 


Passenger Steamers between New York and New Orleans 
FAST TIME SUPERB SERVICE EXCELLENT CUISINE 
ADDRESS ANY SOUTHERN PACIFIC AGENT 


. H. NUTTING, G. E. P. A., 349 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
E. O. McCORMICK, P. T. M., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T. M., Houston, Texas 











OOK’ | One taste convinces 


241  KORN-KRISP 


2 ——m | Best of all modern foods 
: ul ui PISO'S CURE FOR w 
en Era a a Ue 
Best Cough Syru Good. Use os 
ve) in time. Sold bea pate = 
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“ CONSUMPTION 




















Is a companion one can . _ x 
oe at ee I Can Sell Your Real Estate 
—s the qui es Renal 9 no matter a os e, Send Gescsiptien, gots, price and 
earn how. Est. ‘9 ighest references. Offic n 14 cities. 
aa aiea a saw lled _W. M. Ostrander, 1114 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 
r and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. 
Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 
have been cured by us. Write 





The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio, 








ONE OF THE MOST. AMUSING ® DOUBLEDAY, PAGE 
, 

BOOKS OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 4 AP N i } q Us & CO., Union Sq., N. Y. 

By CLAY EMERY $1.00 at all booksellers 

“He is another David Harum in story-telling and trading."—JV. ¥. Times Saturday Review. “A Cape Cod Munchausen."—A. }. Herald 


1955 














































